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In production, labour and capital cooperate. If 
fruitful results are to be attained, labour must 
have the aid of a good material equipment. It 
consists of tools, materials, machinery, power re- 
sources, buildings, means of transport, etc. In 
short, the worker must be assisted by a certain 
amount of real capital. If there is a marked short- 
age in this respect, the result will be poor and 
the worker will be unable to earn much. Generally 
speaking, therefore, the rise of the workers to a 
higher standard of life is dependent on a more 
abundant supply of real capital, and it is vital for 


them that this supply should be constantly main- 


tained at the highest possible level. 

One might suppose that these facts were so 
obvious that nobody would venture to contradict 
them. In reality we find, however, that the rela- 
tion between capital and labour is commonly re- 
presented as something intrinsically hostile. The 
workers are apt to imagine that progress can be 
attained only by appropriating a large share of 
the proceeds, after a successful fight with capital. 
This idea is, of course, connected with the fact 


- that at each separate agreement the interests of 


labour and capital come into conflict: but this 
conflict is merely temporary. If a rational agree- 
ment is concluded on each occasion, the conditions 
of labour will in the long run be improved, in 
about the same degree that the workers are 
provided with a more abundant equipment of 
real capital. 

In political agitation the prospect of securing 
momentary gains by a distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of production favourable to the worker 
has received far too much attention. In this 


-campaign the cardinal question which in any case 


must alvays be an increase in production, has been 
well-nigh overlooked. It should, one would think, 
be natural to escape from improductive strife 
by consulting the experience of the past and in- 
vestigating under what conditions the rise of the 
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THE ROLE OF CAPITAL IN THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 
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workers to a higher standard of life has been 
rendered possible, and in what countries it has 
reached a top level. Proceeding along this em- 
pirical line, it will soon be found that the 
standard of life of the workers is completely 
dependent on the supply of capital. The peoples 
who are burdened with the direst poverty, such 
as those of India and China, are, according to 
modern ideas, devoid of the barest necessaries 
in regard to the supply of capital. The peoples 
who have reached the greatest prosperity are 
precisely those peoples who have been most 
abundantly supplied with capital. Prosperity has 
in fact risen at those times when the supply of 
capital was abundant. 

This is a truth which is applicable also in a 
comparison between the most advanced civilized 
nations. The high level of the American national 
income can only be explained by the relatively 
abundant supply of capital in the United States. 
If we compare the conditions in different coun- 
tries immediately before the present war, we 
shall find that the American worker has been 
approximately twice as amply provided with 
means of production as the British workman and 
has therefore risen to an approximately twice 
as high standard of life. In Germany the supply 
of capital was no doubt considerably better than 
in England, but England had the advantage in 
her large income from foreign countries and in 
her importation of cheap foodstuffs. The stan- 
dard of life was much the same in the two coun- 
tries. 

Such comparisons are, of course, particularly 
instructive, and we should pay far more attention 
to them than has hitherto been done. In several 
countries, this is facilitated by greatly improved 
statistics. The Economist, in the autumn of 1944, 
has taken up this whole problem for close con- 
sideration in a series of articles and has arrived 
at results which are very remarkable. 
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The most noteworthy of these results is the 
very scanty supply of capital which British in- 
dustry had to content itself with during the pre- 
war. decades. Out of a national income of 4,604 
million pounds sterling in 1938, such a relatively 
small amount as 20 million pounds went to the 
equipment of private industries with plant and 
machinery. The Economist itself designates this 
sum a quite shockingly small. Naturally, very 
considerable sums were invested in public works 
and especially in the production of dwelling- 
houses. On the whole, however, the supply of 
capital for productive investment, amounting to 
about 250 million pounds, was utterly insufficient 
for normal progress. Anyone who has had his 
attention directed to these conditions and to the 
menace which they involved for the maintenance 
of British prosperity, will scarcely be astonished 
at the general result arrived at by The Economist 
but will certainly wonder at the amazingly low 
figures for the supply of capital now published. 

For decades Britain has contented herself 
with an average annual increase of productivity 
of 1'/, per cent. per working hour. As a prac- 
tical programme, The Economist now demands 
that this increase shall be raised to 2'/, per cent. 
This would mean a doubling of production and 
the standard of life in the course of 28 years. 
Such a demand may seem exorbitant. Even at 
that rate, however, Britain’s productivity would 
not reach as high a level as that of present-day 
America until the year 1972. 

The Economist asks why Britain’s supply of 
capital has lagged so sadly behind. From a gen- 
eral economic point of view, the obvious answer 
is that savings have been inadequate. In fact, it 
is now manifest that savings have been merely a 
fraction of the amount required for normal pro- 
gress. The Economist, however, attaches no im- 
portance to this consideration, contending that 
savings would have been quite sufficient, if only 
they had been effectively utilized for productive 
purposes. So far as concerns the total volume 
of savings, this view is quite wrong. But it is 
an indubitable fact that industrial production has 
by no means found use even for the relatively 
small savings which have been available. ; 

There must be some explanation of this, There 
must be factors which have deterred British in- 
dustries from equipping themselves with as much 


capital as would have been required in order to 
keep pace with developments in more progressive 
countries. 

Chief among these factors we note the heavy 
incidence of taxation. The Economist asserts 
that a high rate of income tax cannot in itself 
have a deterrent effect on investors. This is a 
mistake. If investment involves some risk of 
loss as well as prospects of large profits, it will 
be economically impossible under a greatly pro- 
gressive system of taxation, even if it might be 
very remunerative at a unvariable rate of income 
tax. In Sweden it has often been alleged that, as 
shown by England’s example, investors need not 
be discouraged by a high rate of taxation. The 
utter futility of this contention has now emerged 
into clear relief. The Economist, however, believes 
that much could be gained by a particularly 
lenient taxation of such income as is used for 
investation in industrial enterprises. 

Another factor which has conduced to discour- 
age investments of capital is monopolism, which 
in England is very wide-spread. When a branch 
of industry is dominated by cartells and trusts, 
which view with disfavour the establishment of 
new enterprises or the expansion of existing en- 
terprises at the cost of others, the supply of 
fresh real capital to that branch of industry will, 
of course, be greatly restricted. 

Similar results will ensue from a monopoly 
of labour, as manifested in a restrictive trade 
union policy with tendencies to oppose any in- 
crease in the productivity of labour that might 
conduce to weaken the position of labour in 
competition. The Economist strongly emphasizes 
this factor, on the ground that, if the standard 
of life of the British worker is to be dulv raised, 
it is absolutely necessary that the labour move- 
ment should cooperate by abandoning any re- 
strictive policy of production. It moreover rightly 
points out that a considerable relative improve- 
ment could be attained in the equipment of 
labour with real capital, if the machines were 
made to work 90 hours a week, whilst the hours 
of the workers were restricted to 45, that is to 
Say, 1f two shifts per twenty-for hours were 
arranged. 

. In order to enhance the productivity of labour, 
it is. also essential that the capital placed at the 
disposal of industry should be well used. In the 
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opinion of The Economist, much may still be 
gained in this respect by the cooperation of 
science and technique with a view to a substantial 


increase in the effectivity of production. Any” 


“support given to such cooperation should be 


a | 


highly appreciated by the workers. 

In the course of the past decade, economic 
thinking in the world has been largely dominated 
by a critical attitude towards saving. According 
to this view, saving, generally speaking, is larger 
than is necessary for providing production with 
capital. Some part of the savings therefore re- 
mains unused, with the consequence that the 
total spending power is reduced, so that it does 
not suffice even for buying all that is produced. 
Under such conditions, economic depression must 
naturally become a normal phenomenon in in- 
dustrial life. It is not a coincidence that this 
theory has its origin in England. Since, as we 
now know, savings in that country have been 
far smaller than would be required for normal 
progress and, as those savings have not even been 
completely utilized for industrial enterprise, it 
is €vident that the exponents of the said theory 
have been unduly impressed by British conditions. 
It is significant that in this theory no regard is 
paid to progress and that progress is not conceived 
as a normal aspect of the future national econ- 
omy. People have rather been induced to imagine 
that technical development has reached its termi- 
nation and that no appreciable further progress 
is to be expected. 

One need not waste many words on explaining 
that saving is unnecessary if there is no progress. 
But our views of the future social economy 
are already being radically changed as compared 
with those which prevailed in the decade before 
the war. Everywhere people are demanding 
rapid progress. Everywhere people are beginning 
to devote more attention to scientific research 
and technical improvements. At the same time 
interest in raising the standard of life is being 
extended beyond the confines of the individual 


country. It is being demanded that backward 


countries should be provided with modern equip- 
ment of real capital so as to enable them to attain 
a productive power comparable with that of the 
industrial pioneer countries. 

A factor which has markedly contributed to 
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this general change of attitude has been the ex- 
traordinary progress made by Russia under her 
new economic policy, with its distinct capitalistic 
tendency. Never before has the world witnessed 
a people who have imposed upon themselves 
such severe restrictions in their current consump- 
tion in order to accumulate savings which might 
serve, in the greatest measure, as a basis for the 
production of real capital. Russian productive 
capacity has in fact increased at an unprecedented 
speed, though much still remains before it will 
have reached the highest Western standard. The 
peoples of the world have been greatly impressed 
by this immense display of power. It has not 
been clearly realized that it is based on an abund- 
ant supply of capital, which has been rendered 
possible by an abnormal reduction in the current 
consumption of the Russian people. The Econo- 
mist, which is full of admiration for this result 
and calls Stalin “the greatest capitalist in the 
world”, hopes that the British people will be 
able to solve its problem of capital supply with 
less drastic restrictions. Everywhere, however, 
people are demanding an economic policy which 
will lead to a progress similar to that of Russia. 

Tf we begin to consider what these demands 
involve, saving will undoubtedly be brought into 
credit again. Elementary economic theory must 
again be based on a clear view of uniform pro- 
gress. It is precisely such progress that must be 
aimed at in times where full employment, with- 
out crises, is a leading item in the social pro- 
gramme. It will then become evident that saving 
and the accumulation of capital must increase 
at the same pace as progress in general, 

In order that this shall be possible without 
dictatorship it is, however, necessary firstly that 
thrift shall be encouraged by such favourable 
conditions as to result in savings which will 
suffice for normal economic progress, and sec- 
ondly that enterprise shall not be deterred, by 
unfavourable treatment, from investments which 
will completely utilize these savings. These de- 
mands must not be set up as being in the partic- 
ular interest of certain classes They represent 
the necessary conditions for a national economy 
in which the immense possibilities of progress in 
the future will be tolerably well utilized. 
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CAN THE COMMERCIAL BANKS CREATE MONEY? 


BY PROFESSOR JORGEN PEDERSEN, DR POL., AARHUS 


Earlier, more especially in the Anglo-Saxon countries, the opinion has been main- 
tained that by granting credits the commercial banks could increase the aggregate of 


means of payment and thereby exercise an influence on monetary policy. 


A similar 


line of thought will probably have been present to the minds of the critics of the com- 


mercial banks in other countries. 
the following article by Professor Jergen Pedersen. 


An elucidatory scrutiny of this theory is given in 
The article is presented here in 


translation from the Danish manuscript. 


The State and the Supply of Means of 
Payment to the Community. 


During the course of the nineteenth century, 
in practically every country, the issue of bank- 
notes became State monopoly entrusted to a 
single institution, usually an already existing 
bank, or one established for the purpose, gener- 
ally called a central bank. Whether these notes 
were specifically made unrestricted legal tender 
or directly took the place of other means of 
payment, at any rate they constituted the only 
generally circulating means of payment. 

Starting from the theory that the total quan- 
tity of money is decisive for the value of the 
monetary unit — in which the State must be in- 
terested as supreme authority, just as it is in- 
terested in the control of other generally used 
weights and measures — the State early began 
to assume the right to limit the issue of bank- 
notes, firstly by compelling the central bank to 
redeem its notes with gold, and secondly by im- 
posing the well-known rules as to coverage for 
bank-notes, 

It was thought that these rules, the importance 
and expediency of which will not be discussed 
here, afforded sufficient control over the issue 
of means of payment and thereby over the 
monetary system. 

However, there have always existed other 
means of payment apart from coin and bank- 
notes. Even before the banks came into existence, 
the bill of exchange did duty as an instrument 
of payment, but its employment was confined to 
a comparatively limited circle of business men. 

Gradually, however, as the banking system 


Ed. 


developed, the cheque emerged as an instrument 
of payment and became far more widely used. 
By means of cheques and the clearing system it 
was possible to effect a very great volume of pay- 
ments by transfers from one account to another 
without the use of notes or coins being involved 
at any stage of the transactions. 

It was chiefly in the Anglo-Saxon countries 
that, at an early stage, this method of payment 
came into use and attracted attention. Further, it 
was the custom in those countries for a credit 
which had been granted to a customer to be 
credited to his current account, from which it 
clearly seems to emerge that the means of pay- 
ment constituted by this crediting to the current 
account was created by the bank and not based 
on previous deposits. 

The conclusion which has in general been 
drawn from this circumstance is that the central 
bank is not the only institution which creates 
means of payment. Just as the central bank 
creates means of payment by the issue of notes, 
the commercial banks create means of payment 
for their customers by crediting their current 
accounts, and the payments effected with this 
medium are even much greater than those effec- 
ted with the help of the means of payment creat- 
ed by the central bank, 

The control over the supply of currency by 
means of coverage regulations is therefore quite 
insufficient. It is of little avail that the central 
bank restricts the granting of credit, for the 
commercial banks can expand their credits inde- 
pendently by placing money at the disposal of 
their customers in their current accounts. Thus, 
too, the central bank is unsuccessful in its en- 
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deavours to maintain the rule as to the redemp- 
tion of notes in gold, or, if that rule is suspen- 
ded, to keep the exchange rates stable, for the 


purchasing power which the commercial banks- 


create by granting credits is directed towards 
foreign goods in the same proportion as other 
purchasing power, whereby a demand arises for 
gold or foreign exchange, which the central 
bank must satisfy. 

It is not sufficient to point to the fact that the 
central bank can raise its rates and in that way 
check the demand for credit, for inasfar as the 
customers’ credits created by the commercial 
banks can be employed for transfers by means 
of cheques, this granting of credits does not give 
rise to borrowing from the central bank, and 
the raising of the bank rate will then be of no 
avail. It is certainly admitted that, to a limited 
extent, every expansion of credit leads to the 
employment of the central bank’s currency, but 
in any case it is a matter of such a small fraction 
of the total that it can matter little to the banks 
whether they are compelled to pay a small per- 
centage more or less for such loans. 

The explanation of the conclusion that the 
control of the central bank over granting of cred- 
its has become increasingly weakened is that, 
in proportion as the cheque system is increasingly 
developed, the central bank’s currency play an 
ever declining role in relation to the total volume 
of credits. 

When, as has often been expected, the central 
_ banks have not succeeded in avoiding “‘over-ex- 
' pansion” and its resultant, more or less critical 
set backs, the reason is simply that these banks 
control an ever decreasing proportion of the 
credits granted. The practical conclusion to be 
drawn from this should apparently be that, just 
as it is considered necessary that the note issue 
should to a certain extent be covered by gold, the 
sight obligations of the commercial banks should 
be covered by assets at the central bank. Only in 
this way can there be any guarantee that, as 
_ credits are expanded, the business banks will be 
compelled to borrow from the central bank and 
thus subject themselves to its credit policy. 

To this the objection may immediately be 
raised that sucha system, involving deposit cover, 


has ruled for many years in the United States, 
but has not prevented great fluctuations in the 
volume of credits or the resulting financial crises. 
Naturally, however, this may conceivably be 
due to an unsatisfactory management of the cen- 
tral bank system and does not preclude that such 
a system of coverage prescriptions may be a pre- 
condition for the possibility of pursuing an effec- 
tive central bank policy. 

The above is a brief summary of the points of 
view which, in more or less accentuated forms, 
have obtained in connection with the theory of 
banking up to most recent times. 

Even if the modern theory of money is very 
sceptical in respect of the view that it is possible 
to regulate the monetary system solely by a 
credit policy, yet considerable importance is still 
attached to such a policy, at any rate in a compa- 
ratively liberalistic social system. Indeed, the 
modern conception of interest asa monetary phe- 
nomenon, namely, as payment for the right to 
enjoy the disposal of the credit balance of a bank 
account, appears in certain respects to increase 
the importance of the credit policy. When inter- 
est is no longer — as it was earlier — looked 
upon as a natural phenomenon, but as a phenom- 
enon which can be subjected to human inter- 
vention, it will be more than ever necessary for 
the State to establish control over the institutions 
which exercise the most direct influence upon 
these conditions. 

The above-mentioned problem — whether, in- 
dependently of the central bank — the commer- 
cial banks can create the means of payment (thus 
the liquidity) which entrepreneurs use to expand 
their production (invest), is therefore still of 
interest, for if the question is answered in the 
affirmative, the commercial banks as well as the 
central bank should be placed directly under 
State control, inasfar as it is acknowledged that 
it is the task of the State to regulate the monet- 
ary system. I shall therefore make below a con- 
tribution to this old discussion. 


The Central Bank’s Means of Payment. 


It is obvious that the central bank can create 
means of payment of the kind employed by en- 
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trepreneurs to purchase the means of production 
and to set production going. With every acqui- 
sition of assets, whether as a result of granting 
a loan, or of purchasing gold, currencies or se- 
curities, the bank either parts with an amount in 
notes or creates a claim on itself corresponding 
to the amount, and these notes or claims constt- 
tute means of payment which no one can or will 
refuse to accept, and which the entrepreneur can 
always use to pay for the factors of production 
which he intends to imploy. It is therefore 
that kind of means of payment which he seeks 
for, and as the interest constitutes their price, 
the central bank thus exercises an influence on 
the rate of interest through the quantity which it 
makes available. The level of the rate of interest 
in its turn affects the volume of investments, 
1. e. the demand for the factors of production and 
thereby their prices and those of consumer goods. 

The credit policy of the central bank is thus 
one means, among others, of directing the mone- 
tary system, 1. e. the creation of incomes and the 
general development of prices. 


Can the Commercial Banks, independently of 
the Central Bank, create Means of Payment 
which can be used for the Creation 
of Incomes> 


If the theorists are to be right, i. e. those 
theorists who consider the cheque to be a means 
of payment which can compete in full measure 
with the means of payment created by the cen- 
tral bank and can therefore weaken or render 
nugatory its control of the development of prices 
and incomes, two conditions must be satisfied. 
The payments for which the credit granted by 
the commercial bank are employed must r) be 
effected exclusively by means of cheques, and 2) 
the total aggregate of these cheques must have 
been credited to an account in the bank granting 
the credit. If either of these pre-conditions is not 
fullfilled, the bank — to be in a position to grant 
the credit — must hold an amount in cash equal 
to that part of the credit which the borrower 
disposes of in some other Way, 

It is possible that the bank can secure the re- 
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quisite amount of cash by, e. g., selling govern- 
ment or other securities, but this must be looked 
upon as a restriction of credit and should be 
deducted from the gross increase of credit to 
secure the net increase which is here exclusively 
involved. 

If the bank has not this amount of cash at its 
disposal, 7. e. in the form of notes or assets at 
the central bank (including money at other banks 
or in postal current accounts), the bank cannot 
grant the loan without becoming indebted to the 
central bank, whereby it subjects itself to its loan 
conditions. 

But every banking man knows, and every 
theorist will immediately realize, that the two 
conditions mentioned are practically never satis- 
fied. Certainly there are a number of payment 
transactions which can be effected exclusively by 
transfers from one banking account to another, 
either with the help of cheques or otherwise. On 
the whole this is the case in respect of all 
payments connected with the transfer of such 
things as raw materials, semi-finished products, 
real estate, securities, etc. from one entrepreneur 
to another. But even in the rare case of a credit 
being used exclusively for these purposes, it is 
further essential — as has been mentioned — 
that the cheque should be passed to the credit of 
an account in the bank on which it is drawn. 

Therefore, in this case too, the bank must — if 
it wishes to be certain of not becoming dependent 
on the central bank — be in possession of an 
amount of cash equal to the total credit, for it 
has given the borrower, or the person who has 
received payment from him in the form of a 
cheque, the right to receive the whole amount in 
the central bank’s means of payment. Even if the 
bank feels confident that part of the amount will 
be used for the above-mentioned category of pay- 
ments, it must further be assured that the entre- 
preneurs who receive the payments are customers 
of the same bank. 

Consequently if relatively small banks are 
concerned, it is a fact that — if the bank does 
not wish to become dependent on the central 
bank — it cannot expand its credit unless it con- 


siders it can spare a corresponding amount from 
its cash. 
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On the other hand, if a large bank is con- 
cerned, it may perhaps take it for granted that a 
certain part of the increase of credit in question 
will be transferred to other accounts as deposits, 
-and it can then effect the credit increase on the 
_basis of a cash balance reduced to the same 
extent. 

If there is only one bank in the community — 
a case which has hitherto been of no practical 
interest outside Russia — or if the expansion of 
credits takes place at all the banks at such uni- 
form rates that no balances arise in the clearing 
between the banks, it is naturally only necessary 
that the one condition should be satisfied, name- 
ly that the borrower shall dispose of the credit 
exclusively by means of cheques which pass 
through in the clearing house. Nor is this case 
met with in practice, but when a bank expands 
its credits, that will lead to a tendency for other 
banks to expand their credits and their cash hol- 
dings will be increased owing to the original ex- 
pansion of credit. This may have the result that 
the banks, after they have entered upon a period 
of credit expansion, will operate more boldly, 
since by experience they reckon on a declining 
decrease in cash assets for a given expansion of 
credit. 

Furthermore, the volume of purely speculative 
transactions which make no call on the central 
bank’s means of payment swells during periods 
of increasing employment and rising prices, and 
this may further contribute to a reduction of the 
_cash basis necessary for the extension of credits. 

But neither this circumstance nor the uniform 
rate of the expansion of credits can render enti- 
rely unnecessary cash holdings as the basis for 
extending credits, for the condition that the bor- 
rower shall dispose of the credit solely by means 
of cheques which are credited to the accounts of 
the payees will never be satisfied. 

Now, there are probably very few theorists — 
if any at all — who would maintain that the au- 
tonomy of the commercial banks in the matter 
-of the creation of the means of payment is abso- 
lute. What they assert is that, starting with an 
initial amount of 1 krona in the central bank’s 
currency, the banks could create an amount many 
times greater in bank means of payment, and 
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that the degree of their autonomy is due to this 
circumstance. 

Here, however, lies the fundamental flaw in 
the whole argument. The circumstance that every 
crown which the central bank places at the dispo- 
sal of the banking system may, after the comple- 
tion of the process it then set going, result in an 
expansion of the credit-giving of the commer- 
cial banks, amounting for example to 20 kr., 
does not give the banks any possibility whatever 
of acting independently of the central bank in the 
granting of credits. It is, after all, only the crown 
from the central bank which sets the whole proc- 
ess in motion. Thus, the commercial banks enjoy 
no autonomy whatsoever. 

Three objections to the argumentation ad- 
duced readily suggest themselves. 

In the first place, one can point to the fact 
that, as has been mentioned above, there is a 
category of payments which is effected entirely 
without resort to the central bank’s currency. 
Thus the commercial banks are autonomous as 
regards the granting of credits for such purpo- 
ses. 

To this the answer should be that it is hardly 
possible in practice for a bank to confine itself 
to credits for these purposes. But even if it 
were possible, the banks would certainly enjoy 
a certain autonomy in the matter of granting 
credits, yet this autonomy would be of no im- 
portance as regards the control of the monetary 
system or economic activity, and it is of course 
the control of these matters that the discussion 
turns on. 

We have seen that the means of payment 
which the banks can create autonomously can 
only be employed in the case of the transfer of 
the right to certain property between the entre- 
preneurs. As soon as it is a question of buying 
the means of production, 7. e. of creating income, 
a certain proportion of the central bank's 
currency is required. It is manifest that only the 
latter kind of payments exercises any influence 
on the level of prices and/or employment. This is 
perhaps best realized from the fact that all these 
other payments, intermediate transactions, would 
disappear in a fully integrated community. 

In the second place, it will perhaps be main- 
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tained, too, that in respect of the creation of 
means of payment which are employed for the 
buildung up of incomes the banks do enjoy acer- 
tain autonomy, for it is not a law of nature that a 
fixed and constant percentage of these “oncome 
payments” (possibly 100 %) shall be made in 
the form of bank-notes. The proportion depends 
on the business usage in the matter of payments, 
which may vary. If the proportion decreases 
owing to wages being paid increasingly by means 
of cheques and to wage-earners paying for their 
consumer goods more and more by cheque, the 
banks can — on the basis of a given increase in 
cash assets ——- extend their credits by an amount 
determined by the relation between the old and 
the new proportions. 

Now, it is possible, even probable, that this 
proportion varies with changes in economic con- 
ditions, e. g. decreases with rising incomes and 
increasing employment. The commercial banks 
can then autonomously expand their credits dur- 
ing periods of improving economic conditions. 

It should be remembered, howewer, that — 
provided legislation does not place obstacles in 
the way — the central bank completely con- 
trols the cash assets of the commercial banks. 
By buying or selling assets, foreign currencies, 
gold, silver, securities or anything else at all, it 
can increase or decrease the liquidity of the 
banking system at will. 

If the proportion referred to falls, and the 
banks make this a pretext to increase that share 
of the credit-granting wich leads to increased 
creation of income, and ‘if the central bank 
wishes to oppose this policy, it can sell assets, 
é. g. securities, and thus nip such a tendency 
towards an extension of credits in the bud. 

In the third place, the objection may be raised 
that, even if a given expansion of credits on the 
part of a bank leads to a decided decrease in 
cash assets, the bank need not possess corres- 
ponding cash resources to expand. The bank can 
instead borrow from the central bank. In doing 
this the bank certainly becomes dependent on the 
central bank, but if the proportion is very small, 
unreasonably high rates of interest may be de- 
manded in order to make it disadvantageous for 
the bank to proceed with the expansion. 


On this point it may be observed that a bank 
hardly borrows from the central bank so as to 
be able to extend credit for the expansion of 
production. Occasionally, indeed, it does take up 
loans for extending credits, but then it is usually 
a matter of normal periodical payments or of 
credit to a customer who is in difficulties, thus 
the liquidation of other liability? The bank 
which intends to extend credit for fresh pro- 
duction on the basis of credits from the central 
bank will soon be placed in a dangerous position, 
for no central bank, on which falls the task of 
regulating the monetary system, can undertake 
to grant a bank credit in all circumstances. 
When the banks increase their borrowings from 
the central bank over and above the seasonal 
call for bank-notes, it is usually a result of the 
central bank’s having sold assets, e. g. gold or 
currency reserves. Such increased borrowings 
from the central bank are practically always 
followed by a restriction of credits on the part 
of the banks. 


Summary. 


The theory that assumes that lending is the 
primary function and deposits the secondary, 
applies without restriction to institutions which 
can create legal means of payment, or at any rate 
means of payment which are freely accepted 
everywhere, that is to say to what is generally 
understood by central banks. 

In the case of the commercial banks, it is true 
that their advances create equally large deposits 
in the banking system considered as a whole, 
provided that the advances are only employed 
for payments from entrepreneur to entrepreneur, 
in that in such cases there is no call for bank- 
notes. 

On the other hand, if the credits are used for 
payments and remuneration for the factors of 


i The Swiss national economist V. F. Wagner says on this 
point: “Nach der iibereinstimmenden Aussage bedeutender 
Bankfachmanner ist der Riickgriff auf die Notenbank nach den 
bankgeschiftlichen Grundsitzen nur dann zulassig, wenn ein 
erhdhter Bargelbedarf des Verkehrs eine vermehrte Bereitstel- 
lung von Noten erfordert, oder im Falle eines sonstigen voriiber- 
gehenden Geldbedarfs.” (Geschichte der Kredittheorien Vienna 
1937, p. 218). This agrees entirely with the answers I received 
from bankmen who have been questioned. 


———— 


—— 
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production, thus for creating income, a certain 


proportion thereof will be made available in the 
form of bank-notes. 


Before the credits can be granted, the bank’ 


‘must therefore — in the form of its own capital 
-or in the form of deposits — have in hand the 
requisite amount of disposable cash resources. 

Consequently deposits must precede advan- 
ces in all the cases where the credit is employed 


for creating income, 7. e. in all the cases which 
are of importance for the development of prices. 

As the central bank completely controls, or by 
appropriate changes in the regulations can be 
placed in a position to control, the liquidity of 
the banking system, it will also be able to direct 
its granting of credits, and therefore the control 
of the commercial banks for reasons of mone- 
tary policy appears to be uncalled for. 
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THE SWEDISH STATE FINANCES DURING FIVE 
WAR-YEARS 


BY MATS LEMNE, SECRETARY TO THE SVERIGES RIKSBANK 


In view of the recent publication of the figures 
for the Swedish State revenue and expenditure 
during the budgetary year 1st July 1943 to 3oth 
June 1944 — the fifth year of the war — a sur- 
vey of the development during the war period 
would seem to be of immediate interest. Without 
attempting to enter into any detailed analysis, a 
general review of the development of the Swedish 
State finances from July 1939 onwards will ac- 
cordingly be given here. 

The State expenditure during the five years’ 
period ist July 1939—30th June 1944 totalled 
19,615 million kronor. This corresponds on an 
average to 3,923 million kronor per annum. Dur- 
ing the first war-year the expenditure amounted 
approximately to 2,800 million kronor ; during the 
second year it had already increased by another 
milliard kronor. The rising trend continued also 
during the following years, culminating for the 
last financial year (1943/44) at 4,533 million kro- 
nor. This figure is almost exactly treble the State 
expenditure for the last pre-war year. This sharp 
rise, of course, is primarily due to the immense 
expenditure on national defence. Thus, out of the 
3 milliard kronor by which the expenditure in- 
creased between 1938/39 and 1943/44, approxi- 
mately 2 milliard kronor fall under the head of 
the Ministry of Defence and the higher interest 
charges on the national debt. Other large items 
which have greatly conduced to swell the expen- 
diture are subsidies of various kinds as well as 
war bonuses on salaries and pensions.! 

In Sweden, as in other countries, it has not been 
possible entirely to cover the immensely increased 
expenditure by taxation or other revenue. It has 
therefore been found necessary to resort to bor- 


1 Figures showing the trend of different kinds of expendi- 


ture are given in the Budget Bill for 1944, under the heading 
of »Inkomstetna», Annexe C, 


rowing on a very considerable scale, with the re- 
sult that the national debt during the five year’s 
period in question has swollen from 2,634 to 9,774 
million kronor, or by no less than 7,140 million 
kronor.t The trend, however, has been relatively 
satisfactory, in that year by year a larger part of 
the expenditure has been covered by revenue prop- 
er. Thus, whereas during the budgetary year 
1940/41 the revenue amounted merely to about 53 
per cent. of the expenditure, the corresponding 
figure for 1943/44 was over 68 per cent. The ex- 
penditure during the whole five year’s period, 
19,615 million kronor, was covered by current re- 
venue to the extent of 11,964 million kronor, or 
61 per cent. The revenue for the financial year 
1943/44 was 115 per cent. larger than for 1938/39, 
whilst the expenditure for the same period, as 
above indicated, showed an increase of nearly 200 
per cent. 

The above figures, however, do not show how 
far we have got froma balanced budget. The reve- 
nue should be compared with the expenditure in 
the “current budget” only, as it is these totals 
which should correspond when the budget is prop- 
erly balanced. The expenditure under the ‘“‘ca- 
pital budget‘, on the other hand, comprises pro- 
ductive investments, which need not be financed 
by revenue from taxation or similar sources. 
Though also as regards these investments provi- 
sion is made, to some extent, for the necessary 
writing-off, it is entered as expenditure in the 
“current budget” (under the headings of “Writ- 
ing-off of new investments of capital” and 
“Writing-off of unregulated losses of capital’). 

If we investigate how far the expenditure dur- 


* This figure should strictly be increased by 441 million 
kronor, as the national debt was xominaily teduced to that 
extent by a bookkeeping transaction in connection with the 
readjustment of the »capital budget» as at the 30th June 1944. 
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ing the war which in a balanced budget should 
have been covered by current revenue has ac- 
tually been so covered, the figures will be more 


favourable than those just given. It will then be’ 


found that nearly 68 per cent. of the expendi- 
-ture is set off by the current revenue. The lowest 
figure, nearly 60 per cent., is shown by the year 
1940/1941, the highest, fully 76 per cent., by the 
last financial year. 

The revenue and expenditure for each of the 
budgetary years in question and for the-period 
as a whole are given in Table 1. For purpose of 
comparison, the figures for the financial year 
1938/39 are also included. 


Lable r. 
| budgetary years 1938\39—1943/44. 


State revenue and expenditure in the 


Expenditure, | Reve- | 
mail. kx. | yea Loe eee 
| derba-\"Y* ™ percen- 
| | Reve-|} | per- : f| 
Budgetary | , ; | nue | 22° | centa-|'@8° 9 
ea Cur- Capi- 3 ing | expen- 
years arat > tal mill. FEC CEG dit 

bud. | bud. | rotal} ke. os total a oe 
/ z : = = expen- 1n 7 
get | get kr. as current) 
budget) 
1938/39 | 1,349, 196 1,545 1,442, — 93.3 | 106.9 | 
1939/40 2,514] 324! 2,838) 1,849) 665] 65.2 | 73.5 | 
1940/41 34l4 410) 3,824) 2,037) 1,377, 53-3 | 59.7 | 
1941/42 3,004 404) 4,008) 2,268/ 1,336) 56.6 | 62.9 
1942/43 | 4,037, 375) 4,412 2,704 1,333] 61.3 | 67.0) 
1943/44 | 4,072 461, 4,533, 3,106, 966) 68.5 | 76.3 | 

| 

| S:a_ 1939/40 | 
—43/44 17,641 1,974 19,615 11,964 5,677 61.0 | 67.8. 


* Exclusive of writing-off. 


The budgetary trend is illustrated also in dia- 
gram I, which seems to require no detailed com- 
ment. It should be noted, however, that the per- 
centages shown in the uprights represent the 
total expenditure (column 4 in Table 1). As re- 
gards 1938/1939, the over-balancing of the bud- 
get has not been taken into account; the lower 
part of the upright thus represents the expen- 
diture of the »current budget». 

Particularly noteworthy is the improvement 
in the situation during the last financial year, in 
that the under-balancing of the budget has been 
reduced not only relatively, but also absolutely. 
As the table indicates this is entirely due to an 
increase in revenue, the expenditure being on 
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approximately the same level as in the preceding 
year. It is of interest to see in what proportion 
different kinds of taxes have contributed to the 
marked increase in revenue during the war. The 
results of such a computation are shown in Table 
2. For the sake of perspicuity, however, only a 
few items of revenue have been included there. 
The residual group »Other revenue» is therefore 
very heterogeneous. Large decreases in revenue, 
especially as regards customs duties and the tax 
on automobiles, are set off by the proceeds of 
certain new taxes, such as the excess profits 
duty, which in 1943/44 yielded over 55 million 
kronor. For the entire period the proceeds of 
the income taxes (exclusive of the excess pro- 
fits duty) amounted to 31.7 per cent. of the 
total revenue, whilst the contribution of the in- 
direct taxes (namely the tax on turnover and the 
tobacco, wine and spirits duties) to that total 
was 29.3 per cent. During the latter years the 
proceeds of the two kinds of taxes have been of 
approximately the same magnitude. The relative 
importance of the said taxes has markedly in- 
creased during the war. Whereas in 1939/40 they 


Diagram 1. State Revenue and Expenditure for 
the Fiscal Years 1938/39—1943|44. 
Milliard Milliard 
Kr. r. 
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Table 2. - Revenue from certain taxes etc. for the 
budgetary years 1939/40—194. 3/44. 


(In million kronor.) 


oe 


In per- 

1939] 1940) 1941] 1942) 1943) ota] veges 

/40 /41 /42 43 /44 total 

revenue 

| 

Income and | 

capital tax. | 325| 437) 447| 491| 577| 2,277| 19.0 

Defence tax 158] 266} 277| 375) 441] 1,517| 12.7 
Tax on turnover 
and on cer- 

tain goods SS\" 74\201) 346) 370) 1,05! 9.0 
Tobacco, spirits 
and wine du- 

ties . . | 350} 401] 438] 569) 671] 2,429) 20.3 
Revenue from 

' productive | 

State fonds | 

(post office, | 

Ete) er) 15) 104217 266) 305| 1,167 9.8 | 

1,018} 1,372|1,670|2,047/|2,364| 8,471) 70.8 | 

Other revenue | _831/ 665! 598) 657] 742| 3,493) 29.2_ 

Total revenue |1,849|2,037|2,268|2,704|3,106|11,964, 100.0 | 


did not represent more than about 45 per cent. 
of the total state revenue, the corresponding 
figure for 1943/44 was fully 65 per cent. 

The question as to how excess State expen- 
diture has been covered at different periods can- 
not be discussed in detail here.t In regard to the 
way in which that expenditure has been finan- 
ced by borrowing, however, a few observations 
seem to be called for. 

As above mentioned, Sweden’s national debt 
has increased by 7,140 million kronor since the 
beginning of the war. A very considerable pro- 
portion of this increase consists of relatively 
short loans. Thus, more than half of the said 
amount falls due for repayment in the course of 
the next three years. The pre-war national debt, 
on the other hand, was almost solely of a long- 
term character. This change, of course, is not 
specially characteristic of Sweden: a similar 
trend can be observed in most countries. Nor is 
it difficult to explain. One of the consequences 
of the war economy into which all States, to a 
greater or less extent, have been forced, is that 
the normal forms in which advances have been 

Nats question has been discussed in the latest report 
from the Economic Trend Institute (>Konjunkturliget varen 
1944, p. 124 ff.) As regards state borrowing policy in par- 


ticular, the reader is referred also to an article in this Quar- 
terley (No 2, 1944, p. ar ff.) 
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granted by credit-giving institutions have, rela- 
tively speaking, diminished in importance. Whilst 
the deposits have swelled (partly owing to the 
increase in employment and the restrictions on 
consumption), the grant of advances to the pub- 
lic has in many cases been reduced or has at any 
rate shown a relatively small increase. Conse- 
quently, no other securities than Government loans 
have been available for the investment of this 
growing excess of deposits. But the credit-gran- 
ting institutions — the commercial banks in 
particular — cannot invest their whole excess 
of deposits in long-term bonds. In the commer- 
cial banks most of the deposits are withdrawable 
at very short notice and — unlike the savings 
banks —, they must reckon with the possibility 
that the depositors may desire to withdraw rela- 
tively large sums when more normal conditions 
set in, with a larger volume of foreign trade, etc. 

The commercial banks have accordingly endeav- 
oured to invest their excess deposits in relatively 
short loans, a policy which accords well with the 
desire of the Government to keep down the in- 
terest changes on the growing national debt. 
Thus, as the loans raised have been, to a large 
extent, of short-term nature at correspondingly 
reduced rates of interest, the increase of the 
national debt has not involved an equally large 
increase in interest charges. Indeed, despite the 
fact that the average level of interest in Sweden 
during the war has been higher than in the 
summer of 1939, a rather considerable reduction 
of the average interest rate on the national debt 
has been effected. 

For the above-mentioned reasons, the savings 
banks, as well as certain societies, federations, 
companies etc., have likewise found it in their 
interest — though in a lesser degree than the 
commercial banks —, to invest their monies in 
short and medium-term loans. For these institu- 
tions, however, liquidity is, relatively speaking, 
a minor problem, whereas the yield in interest is 
a matter of major importance. For the last- 
mentioned reason, they have therefore preferred 
to invest their monies in loans with a somewhat 
longer average life than those invested in by 
the commercial banks. It should be mentioned, 
however, that the commercial banks have sub- 
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scribed rather liberally also to those loans with 
a life of 5 or 6 years which have been raised by 
the Government on a considerable scale. 


It would doubtless have been possible for the’ 


Government to avoid such differentiation in their 

‘borrowing policy and to have concentrated on 
the issue of very short loans, on the one hand, 
and long-term loans, on the other. Such a policy, 
however, would presumably not have conduced 
to lessen the Government’s interest charges. Nor 
should the importance of tying-down the bor- 
rowed capital for a longer term of years be over- 
estimated, as this is set off by the disadvantage 
involved in the investment of capital for a grea- 
ter length of time than is really warranted by 
the character of the investment. 

As regards the financing of the excess State 
expenditure during the war, the services of the 
commercial banks have been of a twofold na- 
ture. Firstly, they have themselves subscribed to 
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a considerable part of the Government loans, 
and secondly they have been the principal collec- 
tors of subscriptions to those loans. Thus by the 
end of June 1944, approximately 1,700 million 
kronor, or nearly one-fourth of the entire new 
borrowing, would seem to have been placed in 
the commercial banks. These borrowings con- 
sisted mainly of treasury bills and — during the 
latter years — of bond loans with a remaining 
life of two or three years. The commercial 
banks have played a still more important part in 
the negotiation of the Government loans. In these 
large issues, the banks, by own subscriptions or 
by collection of subscriptions, have usually nego- 
tiated altogether least twothirds of the entire 
loan. As collectors of subscriptions to these loans 
the commercial banks, of course, have not played 
a merely passive role, having great facilities for 
canvassing subscribers among their own clien- 
tele. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS AND STATE FINANCES 
IN AN AGEING POPULATION 


BY K. G. HAGSTROEM, D. SC. 


When State loans are raised for other than 
purely productive purposes, it is fairly obvious 
that future generations will be burdened with 
interest payments on the debt. That, as a rule, 
the same will happen when the State guarantees 
its citizens the right to a pension is perhaps not 
so obvious, but can be realized without much 
difficulty. According as the right to a pension 
includes also older year-groups than those, which 
after the date on which the pensioning system 
comes into force enter the premium-paying age, 
this must involve the incurring of a debt. This 
debt corresponds to that part of the pension, 
which is considered to have been earned before 
the payment of any premiums began. 

The analogy between national old age pen- 
sions and the burden of national debt is thus 
manifest. The old age pensioning system can- 
not be isolated as a separate financial problem: 
it is closely connected with the other burdens 
on the actively working generation. This fact 
will be thrown into still sharper relief if the 
problem of financing is viewed against the back- 
ground of the population trend, which indicates 
that the number of old persons entitled to a pen- 
sion is increasing relatively to the number of 
persons in working age, which is diminishing. 

When capital is set aside on account of a pen- 
sioning obligation — the so-called premium re- 
serve or pension hypothec — and if this capital 
is always invested in real assets administered 
by the pensions-granting authority, the costs of 
the pensioning scheme will be rationally counter- 
balanced. The yield of the pension fund (so far 
as it is not used for increasing its capital) and 
the sums annually drawn from the fund at cer- 
tain periods serve to fill the gap between the 
premium receipts and the amounts required for 


pension payments. In such cases the pension 
scheme is completely independent of changes 
in the age constitution etc. of the insured group. 
If the premium reserve — as in the case of 
national old age pensioning — is regarded merely 
as a nominal debt, it should be conceived as 
lent to the population in active work, 7. e. invest- 
ed in the whole productive life of the nation. 
Against the safeness of this investment no rea- 
sonable objection can be raised. There is, how- 
ever, every reason to ask how the population 
trend will affect the burden of maintenance which 
— unalleviated in this case by any real invest- 
ment of capital — now rests on productive life. 

The same question may indeed be raised in 
regard to the burden of national debt in general. 
A well-considered plan for the regulation of 
State finances requires that full light should be 
thrown on the future consequences of borrow- 
ing policy. In the following pages some aspects 
of these problems will be considered. 


Age Structure of the Population. 


Since, about ten years ago, we began to realize 
that the consequences of the falling birth rate 
were likely to assume practical importance within 
a proximate future, various forecasts, intended to 
call up before the imagination a vivid picture of 
the changed conditions, have been attempted.* 
All such forecasts of the future population must 
be based on definite hypotheses regarding the 
trend of mortality and birth rate in coming 
years. As regards mortality, we find ourselves on 
comparatively firm ground, whereas the birth 
rate involves an element of great uncertainty. 


This question has been discussed, on general lines, in a 
couple of articles in this Quarterly for 1938. 
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Since about the year 1750, thanks to a rising 
standard of life and improvements in hygiene, 
death-risks have been steadily diminishing in all 
age-groups. The latest available mortality figus 
res, it is true, indicate in one respect a signif- 
icant turning-point. For the first time an in- 
crease in the rate of mortality has been noticed 
as regards certain age-groups (above 50 years). 
This phenomenon is determinable only after 
very thorough analysis and is not yet reflected 
in the ordinary figures in the Swedish Year 
Book of Statistics. On the other hand, it has 
already been noted in life insurance practice. 
The greater frequency of vascular diseases and 
the consequent tendency towards an increase in 
mortality after the age of fifty is apparently 
connected with the hectic pace at which we are 
now living. The same general unrest which had 
previously affected the birth rate is perhaps cau- 
sing a reaction in the reverse direction, from the 
viewpoint of pensioning economy. As regards 
forecasts of the population trend, a discontinu- 
ance of the fall of the mortality rate should 
afford a somewhat firmer basis for calculation. 


Diagram. f. 


The calculations designated in the diagrams 
as hypothesis A are based on a forecast published 
by Wicksell and Quensel in 1938, where the fre- 
quency of marriage in this country is estimated 
to rise 50 per cent. above the normal, whilst it is 
assumed that the marriage fecundity will be the 
same as in 1933 and that the fertility out of wed- 
lock will show some diminution. The mortality 
table is in accordance with the estimates for 
1933. In hypothesis B, which proceeds from the 
population at the end of 1940, the average fe- 
cundity of women between the ages of 15 and 
40 is assumed to remain at such a level that 
the age-group 0 to 5 years existent in 1940 will 
be reproducted in 1945. This assumption shows 
but little deviation from that which served as a 
basis for the population forecast of the 1928 
Pensions Insurance Committee, here designated 
as hypothesis C. Hypothesis B is based on the 
actual mortality for the five years’ period 1936 
to 1940, hypothesis C on the mortality as extra- 
polated by the committee. 

The estimates of population according to hy- 
pothesis B have been continued down to the 


Swedish Population Development 1750—1940 and Calculations of the Future Population. 
(Hypotheses A, B and C. 
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year 2100, especially in order to indicate the 
fluctuations which, despite the relative constan- 
cv of the initial assumptions, are discernible far 
ahead. True, that constant rates of mortality and 
fecundity ultimately give rise to a regularly in- 
creasing or regularly diminishing population, a 
stable population being merely a rare special 
case.t Such a state of equilibium, however, will 
not be attained until after the lapse of a long 
space of time: the development is in fact a »se- 
cular» process, to use an astronomical term. In 
the present case the fluctuations of the curve 
can. still be followed after the year 2000, though 
the amplitude of the waves is so small that it is 
devoid of any importance for practical action. 
In diagram 1, where the changes in the popula- 
tion are reproduced on a logarithmic scale, a 
constant annual change in the pro mille rate 
would be represented by a straight line. We see 
that hypothesis B will soon tend practically to 
fulfil this condition. Assuming that the women of 
procreative age in a population as from_a cer- 
tain generation show a lesser fecundity than that 
of preceding generations, the result will be first 
a diminished growth of the population owing to 
the smaller number of children born, and then, 
when those children have reached a procreative 

* The growth (or diminution) of the population then pro- 
ceeds at the same pro mille rate per annum, being a so-called 


exponential growth, like that of a capital increasing at com- 
pound interest. 


age, a new decline in the number of births. In 
the course of time the outcome will be a steadily 
diminishing total population, if fecundity falls 
below a certain level depending on the initial 
age structure. But, in this declining population, 
the constancy of the factors determining the mor- 
tality and birth rate will finally entail a stable 
internal age distribution. It will therefore be pos- 
sible to forecast the old-age-maintenance burden 
per active member of such a dwindling popula- 
tion, whose economy will, of course, show fea- 
tures differing so sharply from what we are 
accustomed to that we should regard them as very 
peculiar. 


Old-Age-Maintenance Burden. 


If we suppose that all citizens over 65 years 
of age are pensioned at the rate of 750 kronor 
per annum (an average minimum of subsistence, 
expressed in- the present purchasing value of 
money), and if the cost is divided among the ac- 
tive persons, it can be seen from diagram 2 that 
this old-.age-maintenance burden (per citizen of 
working age) since about 1870 has risen from 
approximately 70 kronor to somewhat over 100 
kronor, at which level it has remained during 
the present century. This increase is primarily 
due to the decrease in mortality. The economic 
strain which this must have involved within the 
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Ks . Old-Age-Maintenance Burden (per citizen of working age) and Extrapolations According 
to the Hypotheses A, B and C. 
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national community may have been an important 
factor in bringing about the fall of the birth rate, 
in that people were loth to sacrifice the better- 
ment of their standard of life, by simultaneously 
discharging the twofold duty of maintaining chil- 
dren as well as old persons. The fall of the 
birth rate, again, gave rise to that change in the 
age distribution which has occasioned the actual 
forecasts of the future population. Regardless of 
the diverse assumptions, the next few decades 
will be marked by an additional increase in the 
maintenance burden per active member of the 
social community. 

Now, is there any risk that this additional eco- 
nomic strain, within ten or fifteen years, will give 
rise to another fall of the birth rate? Observe that 
the above-mentioned forecasts do not reckon with 
this contingency, but assume a relatively con- 
stant fecundity! However, only a very marked 
increase in the number of children born per 
woman of procreative age could break the falling 
population trend: another decrease in the birth 
rate might rapidly accelerate that trend. Unless 
some miracle happens, we must in any case reck- 
on with an increase of the present maintenance 
burden to nearly double. The picture might, of 
course, be changed somewhat by a definitive im- 
migration of foreign national elements. The tem- 
porary increase in the birth rate connected with 
the war conditions may delay the falling trend, 
but can scarcely change its intrinsic character. 

If, in carrying into effect a national old age 
pensions scheme the premium reserve is in- 
vested in real assets carrying interest, provision 
will have been made against unpleasant surprises 
in the sequel. Cannot the same degree of secu- 
rity be attained by a simple declaration that the 
fund is temporarily lent to the active taxpayers 
in the form of a national debt on which interest 
is payable? This will not be the case, for two 
important reasons. Firstly, the interest on the 
debt may be a considerably heavier charge on 
future generations than at present, because of 
the diminution in the number of active persons. 
This in fact applies to any kind of national debt. 
With a population trend according to hypothesis 
B, a 3 per cent. permanent national debt of 16°/, 
milliard kronor would correspond at present to 


an interest charge: of 112 kronor per active tax- 
payer; a century ahead this charge will have ri- 
sen to 205 kronor. Secondly, in a diminishing 
population, we shall sooner or later reach a si- 
tuation where the fund itself dwindles from 
year to year, according as the pensioners demand 
payment of their claims. When confronted with 
such alarming prospects, we must ask ourselves 
whether there is any possibility of averting the 
future increase of the old-age-maintenance bur- 
den and of the interest charges which national 
defence measures financed by borrowing have 
levied on the nation. Would it be possible to 
form any equalization fund, naturally invested 
in real assets, which, like an elastic buffer, could 
fend off the shocks of the future population 
trend? 


Investment Policy and Amortization of 
National Debt. 


Generally speaking, it must be stated that, in 
a diminishing population, a national debt which 
is not covered by assets is bound to entail a 
perpetually increasing incidence of taxation. The 
burden on the individual active citizen will be 
in inverse proportion to the number of such 
citizens, and thus theoretically unlimited. The na- 
tional debt must therefore be amortized at least 
at such a rapid rate as corresponds to the dwind- 
ling number of active persons. This amortization 
however, will extend over a very long stretch of 
time. Such a sinking-fund should in any case be 
instituted. It should provide also for the invisible 
debt corresponding to the undertakings given by 
the State at a certain date to grant national pen- 
sions at a certain rate. 

But, in view of the last-mentioned debt, not 
formally entered on the books, it seems reaso- 
nable to demand a considerably rapider amortiza- 
tion of the visible national debt than that in- 
dicated above as being a minimum requirement. 
About the year 2000 we may perhaps expect an 
annual decrease of the population at'the rate of 
71/, per thousand. According to a calculation, at 
3 % interest, the cost of pensioning per active 
citizen in a future situation of this character 
would work-out as follows: — 
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Interest on premium reserve . - SNe ede» £37 ke 
Decrease of premium reserve: 71/2 °/oo of the reserve 
per active citizen, amounting to 4,630 ere awe 35 >? 
Premium (the active person’s own premium)... 64 >» 
Total pension cost per active citizen. . . + += - 236 kr 


We see that 15 per cent. of the total cost 
would be defrayed by drawing on the premium 
reserve — which indicates the importance of 
amortization. If we consider the conditions about 
the year 2000, it will be found that the number 
of active persons may have decreased to three- 
fourths of the present total. The national debt 
in the ordinary sense of the term, which we 
estimate at 16?/, milliard kronor, as a maximum, 
as well the national pensions debt, say 13"/s 
milliard kronor, should thus have been reduced 
to three-fourths, 7. e. by 7*/, milliard kronor, if 
the burden on the active persons, solely on ac- 
count of the interest, is not to be heavier than 
now. In addition, compensation must be given 
for the burden due to the estimated annual de- 
crease of the pensions debt; according to the 
above calculation, this theoretically corresponds 
to an increase in interest charges at the rate of 
7,5 Jo Of the capital. We see therefore that an 
additional amortization to the extent of one- 
fourth of the pensions debt will be required. 
During the course of the next sixty years the 
national debt should be reduced by sinking-fund 
payments by altogether about 11 milliard kro- 
nor. Under these assumptions, the amortization 
period for the visible national debt solely should 
be limited to 72 years. Should the authorities 
refuse to effect such a rapid, amortization, it will 
presumably be necessary to advance the pension 
age as far as possible — in many respects a re- 
grettable expedient. 

A policy on a par with amortization of the 
national debt is the investment of revenue from 
taxation in productive real assets, if this is con- 
sidered preferable. On the other hand, from the 
viewpoint of State finances, it seems scarcely 
warrantable to resort to borrowing for the pur- 
chase of such assets. In view of the somewhat 
unbusinesslike character of State undertakings, 
it is scarcely likely that the capital thus invested 
would yield any large profits. With the heavy 
burden of debt which the nation has now incur- 
red, it seems evident that in the course of the 


next century there will be no place in the 
taxation budget for the investment of the pen- 
sions fund in real assets. The most urgent step 
is to make the above indicated efforts for a rela- 
tively rapid amortization of the visible national 


debt. 


Consequences of Increased Productivity and 
Levelling-down of Incomes. 


Stabilization of the State finances will be the 
great problem of the next few decades. Optimists 
maintain that the increase in production will be 
so marked that the financial troubles will vanish 
of themselves. It is indeed highly desirable that 
the inner expansive force of industry should 
have free play, and that technical progress should 
again give rise to a general increase of prospe- 
rity, — though it is questionable whether it is 
right to discount in advance the inventiveness 
and skill of future generations. But, above all, it 
must not be forgotten that, alongside of this 
development, a general levelling-down of incomes 
is to be expected, and has indeed already made 
itself felt. 

What this levelling-down signifies for the 
possibility of defraying the interest charges on a 
large national debt by the taxation of incomes 
may be briefly indicated here. It has been as- 
certained that the so-called Pareto constant — 
an index showing the levelling-down of the lar- 
ger incomes —, has latterly risen in a marked 
degree as regards Sweden,t namely from 1.5 or 
1.6 before the war to 2.0 for the incomes of 1941 
and to 2.1 for the distribution of incomes in 
1943, as indicated by the now available figures. 
According as this index rises, the multiple of the 
income tax which must be charged in order 
to tax a certain percentage of the income 
is likewise increased. For example, if in 
order to defray the interest charges on the na- 
tional debt 4 per cent. of the total returned in- 
come of private persons is to be taxed, it will be 
found necessary, solely in view of the ascer- 
tained change in the distribution of incomes, that 
the multiple of the income tax to be levied should 


1 See the April 1944 issue of the Quarterly: »The levelling- 
down of Incomes. 
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be raised from 0.96 to 2.11, or more than doub- 


led". 


1 The details are shown in the following table: 


Levelling-down index (Pa- 
reto constant #) . . 
Multiple of the income 
tax to be levied in or- 
der to tax 4 per cent. 
of the total returned 
income in the country 


DASe dt OMe TMel Sm Lt 52,00 825i 


0,72 0,96 I,20 1,45 1,69 I,90 2,11 


Should not the technical improvements and 
industrial progress of coming times be regarded 
primarily as held in reserve for the neutrali- 
zation of such an automatic increase of the in- 
come tax, due to a levelling-down of incomes, 
which is accelerated by the State itself? There is 
in fact no other way out of the difficulty than an 
increase of productivity. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION DURING THE 
FOURTH QUARTER OF 1944 


The General Situation. At the beginning of 
the sixth winter of the war, Sweden’s economic 
situation, in several respects, is giving greater 
cause for concern than before. The discontinu- 
ance of trade with Germany confronts us with 
new problems in regard to the supply of raw 
materials, and may have the result that it will 
once more be necessary to resort to legal compul- 
sion in order to ensure the cutting of a sufficient 
amount of timber for fuel during the next year of 
consumption, and that a new industrial production 
of substitutes may have to be organized. The 
scanty harvest has been a disappointment not 
only for Sweden herself, but also in view of 
the relief work for the benefit of the other 
Northern countries. During the extensive nego- 
tiations regarding the renewal of collective agree- 
ments between employers and unions of workers, 
demands have been put forward for considerable 
increases in wages, which threaten to frustrate 
the price and wage stop which has been in force 


federation of Industries Production Index. 
(1935 = 100.) 


1. General Index. 

2. Pulp and Paper Industries. 
3. Iron and Steel Industry. 
4. Engineering Industry. 
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since the summer of 1943. A further increase 
in spending power and in costs of production 
may intensify the apprehended development of 
an inflationary price advance, already stimulated 
by the large budgetary deficits, the Riksbank’s 
buyings of foreign exchange from business cor- 
porations, and the big credits which have already 
been granted, or are contemplated, as Sweden’s 
contribution to the work of restoration in foreign 
countries. The now accentuated risk of an in- 
flationary price trend has doubtless conduced to 
the increasing demand for real capital values 
which has latterly been noticeable, and which has 
manifested itself also in some rise in the prices 
of shares listed on the Stock Exchange. The con- 
ditions under which industrial production is 
being carried on scarcely give us reason to ex- 
pect any considerable improvement in the yield 
of industrial shares, even with regard to the 
fact that the time for the winding up of the 
State wartime regulations and of the limitation 


Foreign Trade. (Million Kr.) 


(Thick lines denote current 12-month averages.) 
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of dividends is not yet in view. Industrial produc- 
tion statistics show on the whole merely small 
changes. The chief difficulties latterly encount- 
ered are manifested in a drastic reduction of 
_the coal fuel supply, anxiety about the supply 
- of raw materials and the necessity of finding 
compensation for dwindling Government orders 
in increased production for civilian requirements. 
The larger volume of business of the last-men- 
tioned character has been noticeable also in the 
* banks, having presumably conduced to that in- 
crease in the clearing of commercial paper, 
which has been proceeding for about a year and 
latterly has been rather marked. 


The price index numbers, which have long been 
fairly stable, show a price advance, relatively to 
the period immediately preceding the war, of 
about 79 per cent. for wholesale prices and about 
44 per cent. for the cost of living. In view of 
this increase in the cost of living, the purchasing 
value of money has been reduced by somewhat 
more than 30 per cent. Attention has already 
been drawn to factors which involve a perpetual, 
though as yet latent, danger of a price inflation. 
Among these factors we note the budget deficits, 
which for the six financial years from the Ist 
July 1939 to the 30th June 1945, have been esti- 


Wholesale Price and Cost of Living Indices. 
(1935 = 100.) 


I. Wholesale Price Index. 
2. Cost of Living Index. 
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mated at a total of about 7 milliard kronor, the 
deficit for the current budgetary year being esti- 
mated at 1,3 milliard kronor. In official quarters 
it is anticipated that the credits to foreign count- 
ries will swell approximately to one milliard kro- 
nor during a period of twelve months. Finally, 
it should be mentioned that the value of the gold 
and foreign exchange holdings of the Riksbank 
amounts to about 2.5 milliard kronor, being an 
increase of 550 million kronor in the course of 
two years. 

The increase in bank deposits, which is partly 
connected with the payments entailed by the ex- 
cess of budgetary expenditure over income and 
the Riksbank’s buyings of foreign exchange, 
amounted during the period January 1939—Sep- 
tember 1944 to over 4 milliard kronor, of which 
more than 1/, falls to the commercial banks, 
nearly */; to the private savings banks and not 
quite 7/, to the Post Office Savings Bank. The 
deposits in the commercial banks during the past 
year have for the first time exceeded 6 milliard 
kronor, whilst the advances, for the first time 
since 1922, have passed the 5 milliard kronor 
line. Their holdings of treasury bills and Swe- 
dish bonds (chiefly Government bonds) have 
likewise marked a new record by rising above the 
2 milliard kronor limit. 


The Rikshank’s Note 
foreign Exchange Holdings. 


and Gold and 
(Mill. Kr.) 
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1. Note Circulation. 
2. Gold Stock (Market value). 
3. Net Claims on Foreign Countries. 
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Assets (in mill. kr.) Juli Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Cx co eb 26 6 6 > BOR Coy 595 562 402 
Aisne, Ill G4 5 o 5 < 567 645 BviKiA Bylal 504 
Swedish bonds . 1,299 1,307 1.428 1,502 1,491 
Advances in Sweden . - 4,836 4,886 4,992 5,042 5,058 
Assets abroad ....- ; 70 70 68 72 80 
Sundry accounts 416 418 463 480 575 

Total 7,750 7,935 8,123 8,235 8,110 
Thereof, Swedish bonds 

and treasury bills. . . 1,866 1,952 2,005 2,078 1,995 

Liabilities (in mill. kt.) 

Deposits in Sweden. . . 5,900 6,070 6,192 6,275 6,112 


Liabilities abroad. . . 250 245 252 251 243 


Share capital and reserve 


funds 819 6819 .6=— 819 819 819 
Sundry accounts 781 801 860 890 =. 936 
Total 7,750 7,935 8,123 8,235 8,110 


During the first three quarters of 1944 the 
volume of foreign trade had shrunk very con- 
siderably as compared with the same period 
during the three last pre-war years, namely to 
less than half as regards imports and to less than 
one-fourth as regards exports. And yet, these fi- 
gures had been but slightly affected by the dis- 
continuance of the trade with Germany and other 
continental countries. During the present isola- 
tion Sweden’s foreign trade is restricted to the 
now scanty exchange of goods with her nearest 
neighbours and to the safe-conduct shipping traf- 


Capital Funds and Deposits of the Commercial 
Banks. (Milliard Kr.) 
I. Capital Funds. 


2. Long-term Deposits. 
3. Demand Deposits. 
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fic, which during the past year has supplied her 
with foodstuffs and raw materials for foodstuffs 
amounting roughly to 70,000 ton per quarter, 
as well as with important industrial raw products 
and requisites. The cargoes of export goods car- 
ried by these ships have been, as we know, on 
a much smaller scale, consisting largely of paper 
and wood pulp. During the first three quarters 
of 1944 the import goods carried on these ves- 
sels amounted approximately to 372,000 tons and 
the exports to 197,000 tons, being respectively 
3.6 and 1.3 per cent. of the import and export 
quantum during the corresponding months in 
1938. In regard to quality, howewer, this safe- 
conduct shipping traffic has, of course, been of 
far greater importance than is indicated by the 
quantity figures. 

The small extent of Sweden’s foreign trade 
during the last few months is shown by the 
following table. 


October—November 


Imports Exports 
mill. kr. 
1938 . 399.8 333-5 
1942. 313-5 268.8 
1943 . 319.0 173.1 
1044. 210.6 153.6 
In these circumstances the situation of the 


Swedish export industries naturally gives cause 


Lnvesiments of the Commercial Banks. (Milliard Kr.) 


Shares, Bills and Loans. (Exclusive of Advances against 
Mortgages and Bonds.) ‘ 

2. Mortgage Loans. 

3. Bond Investments and Advances on Bonds. 

4. Cash and Treasury Bills. 
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for concern. Some production for storage has 
occurred, especially in the wood pulp mills, which 
in several cases have been obliged to procure 


additional storing accommodations. The produc-. 


tion index of the Federation of Swedish In- 
_dustries, which during the first half-year of 1944 
fluctuated between 108 and 109 and in the third 
quarter was 106 to 107, rose in October to 110, 
largely owing to the fact that the greatly depres- 
sed index number for the paper and pulp in- 
dustry had risen from 43 to 51. A continued 
trend in the same direction may be expected also 
for the two last months. The stoppage of im- 
portation from Germany has naturally stimulated 
the Swedish rolling-mills and other branches of 
the domestic iron industry. As regards the large 
consumption-goods industries, it may be men- 
tioned that the textile branch has been supplied, 
by the safe-conduct shipping traffic, with textile 
materials amounting in value to about 500 mil- 
lion kronor, and that the supplies of raw prod- 
ucts have been substantially eked out with cel- 
lulose wool. In the cotton industry business activ- 
ity may be estimated at 80 per cent. of the nor- 
mal, in the wool industry at somewhat over 90 
per cent., and in the linen industry at about 70 
per cent. 
One of the most serious effects of the new 
commercial blockade is the reduction in the im- 
port of coal and coke, which in peace-time repre- 
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sented no less than 83 per cent. of Sweden’s fuel 
supplies. The allocation of coal fuel has been 
drastically cut down for industries and _rail- 
ways and has been hard tightened for house- 
holds, besides which it will apparently be very 
difficult to avoid a rationing of gas in the larger 
towns in the near future. Moreover, as the 
output of firewood during the period July—Octo- 
ber 1944 diminished to 4 million cubic metres, 
as compared with g million cubic metres during 
the same months in the preceding year, new 
efforts may be necessary in order to provide a 
tolerably sufficient supply of firewood for the 
fuel consumption year 1945—46. 

As regards building activity, statistics are now 
available, in respect of 14 of the larger towns, 
for the first three quarters of 1944. As compared 
with the same period in the record year 1939, 
building permits show a decrease from about 
59,500 to about 54,500 reckoned according to the 
number of »hearths» (room or kitchen). In 1944, 
however, the building permits were distributed 
much more evenly over the different quarters, 
in order to equalize the hitherto very marked 
seasonal fluctuations. The number of »hearths» 
completed during the period January—Septem- 
ber showed a decrease from about 49,300 in 1939 
to about 41,100 in 1944. At the same time the 
erection of office premises, factory buildings and 
the like in the 6 largest towns decreased by 10 to 
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II per cent., reckoned according to floor space. 
The authorities are aiming at a continued increase 
in building activity, under the assumption that 
the shortage of materials will be alleviated in 1945, 
which, however, largely depends on the fuel 
supply. As regards window glass, the situation 
has brightened, in that the new window-glass 
works at Oxelésund, wich are independent of 
imported fuel, are expected to begin their deliv- 
eries in the spring. 


Foreign Exchange Market. The official quo- 
tations for French and Belgian francs, Dutch 
florins and Italian lire — which had deviated 
rather considerably from the exchange relations 
to the pound and dollar indicated by the Allied 
Powers —, were supended on the 4th October 
1944. The joint quotations of the commercial 
banks for the selling-rate of “tourist lire’ were 
also discontinued from the said date. With the 
exception of French francs, there have scarcely 
been any dealings in the above-mentioned cur- 
rencies. As from the 30th October 1944 the 
Foreign Exchange Office issued more rigorous 
regulations, mainly intended to enable foreign 
holdings in Sweden to be more clearly surveyed 
and to counteract the influx of undesirable 
foreign capital. 


The Stock Market. Index numbers showing 


the prices of respresentative Swedish shares du- 
ring the last few months are given in an appen- 
ded table. For the period 15th September to r5th 


Industrial Share Indices, 


1. Home Market Industry. 
2, Other Industry. 
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December they indicate a rise of 5 per cent. in 
home-industry shares, of 3 per cent. in other in- 
dustrial shares and of 4 per cent. in bank shares. 
Since the middle of October the stock market 
has shown a somewhat firmer tone, and transac- 
tions in shares have been rather brisk. Conside- 
table investments have been made in the shares 
of wood and pulp companies and of the Granges- 
berg mining company, whereas purely speculative 
buying has rarely been noticed. 

As usual, the rise in prices has been primarily 


observable in regard to shares in which large © 
dealings regularly occur. It should be noted, 


however, that the prices of all the shares listed 
on the Stock Exchange (except those of banks 
and insurance companies) have risen on an 
average by nearly 4 per cent. in the course of 
the last three months and by 9 per cent. during 
the year as a whole. The present level of these 
share prices corresponds to a yield of 4.02 %, 
assuming that there is no change in the divi- 
dends. Three months ago the corresponding 
figure was 4.17% and a year ago 4.28%. A 
yield of about 4 % is usual also for bank shares. 

In the course of the past quarter, two compa- 
nies have increased their capital, for the purpose 
of expansion, by the issue of new shares. One 
of these companies is AB. Volvo, which, in view 
of the extension of their production of auto- 
mobiles, have increased their share capital from 
25 to 37.5 million kronor, by the issue of 
shares at par. The other company is AB For- 
enade Superfosfatfabriker, who during the war, 
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owing to the shortage of foreign raw materials, 
have based their production of phosphates on 
apatite from the Grangesberg Company, and have 


now increased their share capital fram 12,224,000" 


to 18,336,000 kronor by the issue of new shares 
“offered for subscription at a price of 120 per 
cent. 


The Bond Market. The following table gives 
approximate figures for the yield (in percentage) 
corresponding to the market prices of bonds at 
low rates of interest, during the last few months. 
The yield for a considerable length of time 
has remained practically unchanged, namely 
37/4 % for 3 % Government loans, mortgage- 
bank loans and municipal loans, and 3.5 to 3.6 % 
for 3 */, and 3 1/. % industrial loans. 


Vield on Bonds (in %). 


Num- 

ber of 15/_ 15!, t4/ 1§/, 16/ 17/__14/__ 1x2 
Swedish Government. oans 22) Fo te 78 19 F30 [2x™/xa 
3 % 1934-. Conv. 1944 1 3.33 3.32 3.32 3.31 3-30 3.30 3.29 3.26 


3 % 1937-97. Conv. 1947 I 3.29 3.28 3.29 3.29 3.27 3.26 3.25 3.24 


Mortgage Banks. 
3 % Conv. 1Q944—47 .. 4 3-32 3.31 3.31 3-30 3.30 3.28 3.25 3.24 
Repayment 1999-2009, at latest. 
Municipalities. 
3 and 37/4 % Conv. 
1945—46 aoe a we. 2 0-< 2 3.28 3.29 3.26 3-25 3.22 3.25 3.24 3.23 
Repayment 1965-1966, at latest. 
Industrial Companies. 


/3*/4 % 1937-57. Conv. 1947 3 
3°/2% 1937-62. » 19471 


3.62 3.60 3.60 3.57 3-55 3-53 3.49 3-47 
3.53 3-53 3.53 3-53 3-53 3.51 3-51 3.49 

The bond market is at present completely do- 
minated by the Government loans, which now 
amount to about 70 per cent. of all the bonds 
in circulation, and on which public interest is 
now concentrated, in view of the large new 
issues and conversions which occur every now 
and then. 

The subscriptions to the 3*/2 % Government 
loan which was offered in September, and was 
open for subscription till the 7th October, totalled 
494.1 million kronor, of which 269.7 million 
kronor, or 54.6 per cent., was subscribed by 
insurance companies and provident societies. 
Next come the commercial banks, with subscrip- 
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tions amounting to 75.3 million kronor, or 15.2 
per cent., the savings banks with 41.6 million 
kronor, or 8.4 per cent., and the Post Office 
with 40.0 million kronor, or 8.1 per cent. Only 
1,717 subscriptions, amounting altogether to 
somewhat less than 14 million kronor, where 
made by private persons. 

In addition, three large conversion operations 
have been made by the Government. Thus, a new 
premium bond loan of 200 million kronor, of 
which 50 million kronor are offered at an issue 
price of Kr. 51 per bond (or 102 per cent.), 
has now been launched. Of the remaining sum 
of 150 million kronor 97 % were exchanged 
against the premium bonds of 1940 to the same 
amount, the bonds not used for exchange being 
privately sold by the National Debt Office and 
the Riksbank at the market value, at present 
Kr. 53. Furthermore, the 31/. sinking-fund loan 
of 1934, amounting to 70 million kronor, has 
been called in for repayment on the 1st April 
1945. At the same time an offer has been made 
to convert these bonds into a permanent loan, 
falling due for repayment on the 1st October 
1974, but otherwise on the same terms as before. 
This offer has been accepted as regards 86.4 per 
cent. of the loan. This marks the disappearance 
of the last Government sinking-fund loan. Fi- 
nally, the National Debt Office has offered con- 
version of the 2 % loan of 500 million kronor, 
falling due for repayment on the 15th December 
1944, into 17/, % treasury bills with a life of 
16 months. Out of this loan, the major part of 
which had been placed with the commercial 
banks, 486.6 million kronor have been thus con- 
verted. In addition, cash subscriptions were made 
to the extent of 109 million kronor. As the 
amount of the loan had been definitely restricted 
to the above-mentionerad sum of 500 million 
kronor, only 13.4 million kronor could be allotted 
to the subscribers. 

Among private loan operations in the course 
of the past quarter, we note two offers of con- 
version of 4 % loans of 1935 into new 31/2 % 
loans. These offers were made by Sand6é Sag- 
verks AB. and Kinnastroms Vafveri AB. and 
involved bonds outstanding to the amount of 
kr. 1,637,000 and kr. 602,000, respectively. 


Share Index. 


Jka mechs 6 4 o 6 a Oo Oo OC 
ose ayshngmtes) 4 6 5 o G 6 Oo 6 


Of which 
Gringesberg Company 


Exporting engineering industries 
Other, including iron and steel ind. 
Wood-goods and pulp ind. 


Combined wood and iron ind. 


—oleielslolsl=lelslelsiciag 
Ble te PIFIE/£/E (S| 2|el8 216) 90 
| | | | | 
| | | / | | | 
175 || 145 || 148 | 166 || 168) 156) 168 168 | 167| 164 166 | 169| 171 | 174) 177| 179 
171 || 130 || 155 || 178 || 188] 178 190 | 195 | 197| 188 | 192 204 | 206 207 | 212 | 213 
| | | 
191 || 131 || 155 || 189 || 191 | 167) 185] 190/197 | 179 181 | 192/199 193 195) 209 | 
195 || 133 || 161 || 187 | 191 | 188 | 200) 209 | 221 208 210 | 227 | 225 | 224 228) .229| 
181 || 138 || 170 || 188 || 188] 167) 179) 181 | 177 | 175 | 178 | 191 186 187 192| 190} 
124 || 104 || 119 || 135 || 153 147 | 157 | 160/157| 152/158 | 168| 173 | 179| 183} 182 
200 || 184 | 211 | 250 | 278) 270| 287| 288 | 283 273 | 274 | 278 290 | 298 | 304 | 308| 
192 || 143 || 156 || 169 || 178| 170/| 182|| 190 190| 193 | 195 | 202 207 210 | 219 216) 


Note. Where not otherwise stated, the figures are for the middle of the month. 


Quarterty Review. 


January 1948 


Currency Reserve, Stock of Gold, Note Circulation. 


Some Statistical Data Concerning Sweden’s Economic Position. 


Net Claims of Banks on Foreign Countries The Riksbank’s 
million kronor LS 
(End of month) | Stock of Gold! P Net Sisbue ae wots Circulation | 
———— | ante iF i 1 yaa | 
Riksbank | Commercial banks | Total (million kr.) Sc eineeenet (million kr.) 
1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944| 1942 1943 | 1944 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 
) | | & | | 
Mate: - - « » (|| 760 | 535 | 620 |—129)—138|—146| 631 | 397 | 474 | 947| 1429| 1676 1707 | 1964 | 2296 | 1562 | 1867] 211 
“gh ae 693 | 554 | 626 —128| —138|—150 565 | 416 | 476 | 1054 | 1435 ene rae Te ee re oe pty 
March - . || 632 | 567 | 566 |—131|—144|—167] Sot | 423 | 399 | 1162 | 1443 | 1770| 1704 1988 | 2335 | 1558 | 1842 | 2057 
I (Average) | 605 | 552 604 —129 —140 —154 566 | 412 | 450 1054 1436/2711 1749 | 1080 2314 | 1551 | 1850 | 2077 
Reels ees. a | 620 | a | 559 |—132|—134/—169| 488 | 450 | 390 | 1175 | 1445 | 1791 | 1795 | 2029 | 2350 | 1580 1870 | 2087 | 
: Se 542 | 5 564 |—141/—141|—171] 4or | 455 | 393 | 1292| 1452| 1808 1835 | 2048 | 2372 | 1560 | 1831 | 2069 | 
SRG So). 543 | 627 | 570 — 142) — 139 — 182) 401 | 488 | 388 | 1297 | 1459 | 1813 | 1840 | 2c86 | 2383 | 1631 | 1907 | 2138 | 
Il (Average) | 508 602 | 564 —138 —138 —174 430 464 | 390 1285 1452] 1804 | 1823 | 2054 2368 | 1590 1869 2098. 
Quly ... .~ | 546 | 571 | 600 |—136,—133/—180] 410 | 438 | 420 | 1307 | 1546 | 1829 | 1852 | 2117 | 2429 | 1627 | 1890 | 2123 | 
eg eae | 547 | 575 | 569 | —131|—128)—175] 416 | 447 | 394 | 1326] 1558 | 1885 | 1873 | 2133 | 2454 | 1677] 1960 2156 | 
Meept. .<... | 550 | 588 | $62 |—135|—127|—183] 415 | 461 79 | 1348 | 1570 | 1907 | 1898 | 2158 | 2469 | 1728 | 2024 | 2223 
___ Ill (Average) | 548 | 578 577 |—134 —120|—179 414 | 449 | 308 | 1327/1558 | 1874 1874 | 2136 | 2451 | 1677 | 1958 | 2167 
ie aeeeter eee 559 Gor | 588 |—132/—150|—179) 427 | 451 | 409 | 1371 | 1588] 1917| 1930 | 2189 | 2505 | 1780] 2059 | 2248 
Mov. ..... | 502 563 |—127|—135|—163| 435 | 474 | 400 | 1389 | 1613 | 1939 | 1951 | 2222 | 2502 | 1784 | 2043 | 2226 
Dec . - - | 551 | 652 | 567 |—141|—149] 410 | 503 | 1407 | 1627 | 1943 | 1958 | 2279 | 2510] 1910| 2161 | 2375 
IV (Average) | 557 | 621 573 |—133/—145| 424 | 470 | 1389 | 1609 | 1933. 1946 | 2230 | 2506 | 1825 | 2088 | 2283 | 
|| The figures comprise balances with foreign customers | 
Notes | and holdings of foreign bills and foreign bonds less At end of month Monthly averages 
amounts due to foreign customers 


' ! The Riksbank 


holding of gold is given at its market value, other items at 


Commercial Banks, Stock Exchange. 


their book values. 


Commercial banks 


Advances Surplus of 

| Devonte incl. bills rediscoun- | Deposits 

(million kr.) ted (million kr.) (million kr.) 
| 1942 | 1943 | 1944, 1942 | 1943 | 1944| 1942 | 1943 | 1944 

| | 
Jan. . 4779 | 5193 | 5686 | 4208 | 4305 | 4635| 571 | 888 | 1051 
aS ee 4699 | 5091 | 5643 | 4204 | 4372 4688) 495 | 719 955 
March . . 4796 | 5173 | 5680 | 4213 | 4396 4814) 583 777 | 866 
I (Average) || 4758 | 5152 5670 4208 4358 4712, 550 794 | 957 
ee 4803 | 5151 | 5690 | 4181 | 4468 | 4842, 622 | 683 848 
SY 6 ats 4 ATLL | 5192 5796 | 4170 | 4525 4864) 541 667 842 
Ripe... we 4804 | 5261 | 5769 | 4161 | 4509 4852) 042 | 752 917 
Il (Average) || 4773 | 5201 | 5722 4171 | 4501 4853 602 700 869 
Maly ....- 4940 | 5397 | 5900 | 4094 | 4454/4836) 846 | 943 | 1064 
Bg: co 5014 | $510) 6070 | 4097 | 4470 4886 917 | 1034 1184 
EeDUS eue in is 5093 | 5629 | 6192 | 4238 | 4492 4992| 855 | 1137 | 1200 
_ Ill (Average) || 5016 | 5512 | 6054 | 4143 | 4474| 4905 873 | 1038 | 1149 
Cr ns ess 5126 | 5708 | 6275 | 4226 | 4510| 5042} goo | 1198 | 1233 
Sar Ln at 5005 | 5519 | 6112 | 4274 | 4648 5058 | 733 871 | 1054 
MCCS aa ores S021 | 5602 4333 | 4673 | 688 929 
IV (Average) |5051/5610| —| 427 4610 | 773 999 


Notes 


Deposits from and loans to the public within 
the country (at the end of the respective month) 


1942) 1943 
168 
160 
161 
163 
165 
161 
156 
161 
156 
159 
163 
159 
| 168 
| 165 
164. 
166 


166 
171 
162 
166 
168 


OD 
eo) 


Home 
Industries 


1944 | 


168 
104 
165 
166 
167 
168 
164 
1606 
166 
169 
171 
169 
174 
177 
179 
177 


Share Index 


Other 
Industries 


1942| 


178 | 
186 | 
182 | 
182 
192 | 
194 | 
184 | 
190 | 
188 | 
196 | 
200 | 
195 


186 
186 
189 | 


1943) 1944 


The figures denote mid- 
monthly average prices 


| 


195 


o2) 
oo 


Shares sold | 
| 


‘on the Stockholm| 


Stock Exchange 


(1000 kr.) 
1942 1943 | 1944, 
493| 408 | 474 | 
707 | 380 | 396 
1182] 369 | Sos 
814) 386 | 458° 
1172 | 372 | 476 
589 | 347 | 296 
$06 | 289 | 364 
756 | 336 | 379 
399 | 282 | 273 
676} 358 | 551 
406| 605 | 442 | 
494| 415 | 422 
270| 390 | 362] 
444) 308 | 536, 
339) 402 | $57| 
350 | 387 | 485 | 
Averages per | 


Stock Exchange 


business day 


28 GuANDINAVISKAS DAN EES 
Rates of Interest and Price Level. 
Yield on Bonds Wholesale Price Index (Board of Trade) | Cost of Living 
(%) (1935 = 100) Index 
i ee ee ae = (July 1914 = 100) 
Govt. Loans | Industrial Loans |) Import Goods Export Goods All Goods | 
‘1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 || 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 || 1942 | N43 | NORAD 
| | | 
; : 26| 3.31 | 3-71 | 3-62] 3-574 250 | 293 298 | 172 | 204 | 208 | 182 196 195 | 227 | 239 | 240 
Aas Me 8 He e538 ae 3.74 | 3.62] 3.57! 258 | 291 298 | 172 | 205 | 208 183 | 197 | 195 . . - 
March .. . «|| 3.26] 3.28] 3-30] 3-80| 3.61| 3-62 261 | 291 | 301 | 177 | 206 | 208 | 184 | 197 | 195 
I (Average) || 3.25 | 3-27| 3-30] 3-75 | 3-62] 3-59 258 | 292 | 299 | 174 205 208 183 197 195 
JNpysil) 5 9 0 5 9 3.26| 3.29| 3.33| 3-76] 3-62 | 3.62 264 | 293 | 297 | 186 | 206 | 208 | 186 | 197 195 236 | 240 | 241 
WES? g qo 2.6 3.26| 3.29] 3.33| 3-76 | 3-62| 3-62 268 | 293 | 293 | 188 | 206 | 2c8 | 187 | 197 | 197 : : : 
MN soe oc 3.26 | 3.30| 3.32 | 3-70] 3-62 | 3-60 267 | 293 | 291 | 190 | 206 | 208 | 188 | 197 | 197 : 
II (Average) || 3.26 | 3.29| 3-33| 3-74| 3-62| 3.61 266 | 293 | 2904 | 185 | 206 208 187 | 197 196 7 
iby > 5 9 oe 3.26 | 3-33] 3-32| 3-70] 3-62] 3.60]) 273 | 293 | 291 196 | 206 | 208 | 193 196 | 198 || 237 | 239 | 240 
IND 6 a 8 0 6 3.25 | 3.32| 3.31 | 3-66 | 3.62) 3.57 281 | 293 | 291 | 198 | 206 | 208 | 192 | 195 | 197 : . - 
Qoiih so s 2 & 3.26 | 3.31 | 3.30| 3-571 3-62} 3-55 |] 283 | 293 289 | 199 | 206 | 2 192 | 195 | 196 
III (Average) || 3.26 | 3.32 | 3-31 | 3-64| 3.62] 3.57] 279 | 293 | 290 198 | 206 208 | 192 | 195 | 197 
Oi 5 co 6 8 3.26 | 3.33] 3-30] 3-59] 3-55) 3-53 285 | 295 | 259 | 201 206 | 209 | 193 | 195 | 195 || 239 | 239 | 243 
INS co a oo 6 3.25 | 3-33] 3-29| 3-62| 3-56] 3-49|| 288 | 295 | 288 | 202 206 | 209 | 195 | 195 | 195 | - . : 
{Dee on 3, 3.28 | 3.33| 3.26] 3.62| 3.57] 3-47|| 291 | 295 202 | 2c6 195 | 195 . 
IV (Average) || 3.26| 3-33| 3-28 | 3.61 | 3.56| 3-50) 288 | 205 202 206 194 105 ; 
Calculated on market prices at Refers to end 


Notes 


middle of months 


of quarters 


, 


Trade and Industry. 


Total Imports 


Total Exports 


Index of Pro- | 
duction | 


Work 


| Supply of Indust- 
according to Feder.) _ * 


Waggon-axle 
Kilometres of 


foaded Trucks | 


ment in 
nions 


Unemplo 
Trade 


(million kr.) (million kr.) of Swed. Industries) Index numbers Nice Gian: Seeteeee (%) 
(1935=100) | / arab 
1942 | 1943 | 1944 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944| 1942 1943 | 1944 1942 | 1943 oul 
| ite, | | \| | | 
Jan. . gS || doe} || WerA ley || 7G) 7 | 104 | 110 | 108 j] 3.34] 3.7 | 3.5 H 88.0 92.7| 89.8] 13.7] 8.4] 8. 
leleye olan a ep 73 146 | 155 42 76 yA | hte, III | 109 ll 3.38] 3.6 | 3.5 || 92.6 mola! map ae 85 
March . . gO | 152 | 169) 54] 85 | 69} 106 | 110 | 109 || 3.41] 3.7 | 3.6 100.6 /113.3|114.0] 11.1] 6.4] 7.2 
I (Average) || 93 154 | 149 61 80 59 || 105 | 110 | 109 || 3.38 | 3.7 | 3.5 || 93-7 |EOI.8 |302.3 || 12.4] 7.4] 7.9 
Aga g 5. 4 0 6 99 | 131 | 158 | 100 | 97 | 63 || 107 | 111 | 109 || 3.52| 3.7 | 3.6 101.8 |ron.1 102.9] 81} 6.0] 5.4 
WEN? 5 6 a o © 185 | 142 | 164 | 126 | 129 | 73 || 107 | 110 | 108 || 3.66) 3.8 | 3.7 ||104.3 |102.7 |101.2|| 6.0 4.4| 3.7 
YUE 6 6 6 0 TOM L47 LOZN TAB ales 84 || 109 | 109 | 109 || 3.67| 3.8 | 3.7 | 95-5 | 90.0 |100.7]) 4.9] 4.4 3.2 
Il (Average) | 158 | 140 | 161 123 | 120) 73 108 | 110 | 109 || 3.62| 3.8 | 3.7 | 100.5 | 07.9 ‘101.6 | 6.3] 4.9 41 
July styieura oc 166 | 186 | 144 |) 138 | 114 | 79 | 110 | 108 | 107 || 3.74] 3.9 | 3.8 || 98.9 |105.9 101.6 4.3| 3.9| 2.8 
AUCiaianae 204 | 136 | 140 | 121 | 103 | 68] 110 | 106 | 106 || 3.78] 3.8 | 3.8 102.6 |102.6 |108.4|| 4.0] 3.5 2.8 
Sista. ob Goo o Oo LOL 162 137 120 a) 102 $4 |] 110 | 107 | 107 || 3.78 | 3.8 | 3.7 ||105.9 [103.1 108.4 4.3 3.5 % 
A mt (Average) ie iO 140 | 126 ko os 110 Me 107 || 3-77| 3.8 | 3.8 |102.5 |103.9 106.1 sh 35 2-9 
Slo pene I 102 || 152 9 | 56]| 110 | 108 | 110 || 3.75] 3. "7 ||100.7 |103.2 |104° : : : 
IN Gy arate 158 | 153 | 109 | 117 | 84] 98] 111 | 109 3.67 fe ue | 93.9 cee fet ox ae | 33 
ISS, 5 Ab Ot 161 | 130 22s III | 109 3.68] 3.6 94.6 | 93.3 | ve ae 
IV (Average) 158 | 150 130 84 III | 109 3-70 3.7 06.4 97.6 | ma ie 
The fi a 
Notes piece es eketes ae Million kilom. |[% of total members 
: | emove supply of work per month at end of month 


Stockholm 1945. Kungl. Boktr. P. A. Norstedt & Somer 444352 
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Quotations of Swedish Shares (Contd.): - aetrv fA 


Prices (bid) ‘Te ‘MOH TEE 
Dividends’ 


Share | Nom. TRI ed Tey ‘ 
Capital} Value T..O.454 1945 
1938 | 1939| 1940| 1941 1942 | 1943 | 1944| */s | 6 | 3/7 | Pe | H/o | Sho | Max] Me] 
elle Uiidldees tall renin Wis a ES Sa 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Shares (Contd.).|Mill.Kr.|_ Kr. Kiron of ae! Kronor 
Mo och Domsjé A.-B. fSeries A... ... ile OOM LS 8 8 8 hee: 8 | 190 | 200 | 200 | 221 | 210 | 220 | — | 235 | 235 
(Pulp and Timber) Sia pene ew ere t oe lakes 12a, BA Sd 381 81250 g 190 | 205 | 200 | 221 | 205 | 220 232 235 237 
* OTIER TA 1 Png a «okt 10 100 _ _— II 122 | 12 130 | I 133 |*14 
ae ne cms aes apae eT eae 3.99| 100 3 — ; - : : 6 11) 121 et os io 133 |4148 | 141 | 142 
Pulp and Timber) -| ,  B frees... . 1+ ~ 100-3} eg 5 5 6 | — | aaa |-123-}-130-4-133-}-133-4-144-} -141.|-143 
NirroGtycerin A.-B. (Explosives)... ... 5 100 10| 10| 10| 10] 10] 10| 10 | 225 | 225 | 235 | 230 | 225 | — |*250 | 235 | 235 
OXELGSUNDsS JARNVERKS A.-B.. . . = Sas \ 6 Ioo| 12 10 fe) 10 IO fo) 10 | 210 | 215 | 225 | 235 | 215 | 225 | 230 | 240 | 245 
(Iron, Coke, Window-Glass etc.), 7 make 17| yoo! 12 | 10] 10| 10| 10| 10] 10 | 210 | 215 | 225 | 235 | 215 | 225 | 233 | 240 | 245 
REYMERSHOLMS GAMLA INDUSTRI A.-B. (Chemi- 
| cal Products) . ; ‘ : 10 10| 0,90] 0.90] 0.70] 0.70] 0.70] 0.70] 70} 15 | 14.50] 14.50 16 | 15.50] 15.50] 16.50} 18 | 18.50 
| R&sunDA FORSTADS A Os (Real Estate Holdings) 7.5 $O| 3.50) 3.50] 3.50] 3.50} 2.50) 2.50| — 45 39 40 42 43 4 42 42 42 
| SANDVIKENS JERNVERKS A.B. (Iron)... . «| 25 100 [33 +.5|33 +5133 +5/33+5|/23+5|93 4 5/9345) 186 | 1 185 | 195 | 192 | 198 | 200 | 212 | 210 


| SkinsKA CEMENT A.-B. (Cementys en. cep ane 
| STOCKHOLMS SUPERFOSFAT Fapriks A.-B. (Che- 
mical Products) as %iovlene ee * : : 
SroraA KoppARBERGS BERGSLAGS A.-B. (Paper, 


21,|1000| 70 | 7o| 70 |. 70| 70 | 70 | 70 |*1800| 1600; — | 1700) 1750 1860} 1900] — | 1975 
15 iso| 12| 12| 12] 12] 12] 12] 12-| 260 | 265 | 265 | 276 | 273 | 273 283 | 280 282 


| _ Pulp, Timber and Iron) . ., .| 60 | 100} 10} 10] 10] 10] 10] 12]. 12 | 337-| 336 | 340 | 344 | 353 | 368 |.375 | 380 | 375 
Srréms Bruxks A.-B. oie and Timber) . 12 100}. 104) 330} MO. 910 TAP 16 9 Q | 235 | 220 | 225 238 240 | 246 | 242 | 247 | 248 
SVENSKA ACKUMULATOR A.-B Ot de oabL> | Oe-L6) sICO}« 8 8 8 8 8 8 Bob 175: 1 F700 172 o | 180 | 185 | 185 | 185 | 185 

JUNGNER (Accumulators) >» B, free5 3.78| 100 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 | 170 | 170 | 172 | 180 | 180 | 185 | 185 | 185 | 185 


| 
Svenska A.-B. GASACCUMULATOR (AGA) (Beacon 


Lighting etc.) Pref. shares. . . . : 28.6 | 100 7 7 5 5 5 5 5 | tor | 104 | 112 | 105 | INK | 113 | 113 | 112 | 114 
SVENSKA DIAMANTBERGBORRNINGS ry si (Ore 
Prospecting etc.) .. . , 1.89} 150} 25 | 25 | 25 | 25 | 25 122.50] 22.50) — 400 | 400 | 430 | 435 | 430 | 440 | 440 | 440 
| SVENSKA OLJESLAGERI A. -B. (Vegetable Oils etc ) 3.6 | 100 8 34° 104° 10 6| — 4 | 135 | 136 | 145 | 155 | 148 | 152 | 150} 150] I NM 
| SVENSKA SOCKERFABRIKS A.-B. (Sugar)i2s |. j@8«!| 181 60 | 3.50] 3.50] 3.50] 3-50] 3-50] 3.50] 3-50} 84 | 84.50] 86.50] 88.50] 88.50] 90.50] 7 87 | 87 7 
SvensKA TANDsTIcKs fSeries A... . . «| 22.50 25 | — |} yy 22 so} 22} 23-80] 29 | 26.80) 26.60] 27 | 20.50) 20.50 
A.-B. (Matches) . or hah ae > 25; —| —| —| —| —|] — | — | 22.50] 21.50] 23.50] 28.50] 27 | 27 | 27) 2 26.50 
TELEFON A.-B. L, M. ERICSSON (Tele- {Series A.| 2 35 | 1.50] 1.50) — | — | 1.50} I.50} 1.50] 39.50]. 39 | 42 | 47 | 45 | 45-50) 45.50) 45 45 
‘ phones) . Seetinics oe oe *{ Be oy) 4z.495 a5 r.50| L.50) — | I.50) I.50! 1.50) 39.50) 39 | 42 | 47 45 | 45.50) 45-50} 45 45 | 
TRAFIK ALB. GRriNGESBERG_—OXELOSUND (Iron 
Ore) . mot eek ay! ee) 100 8} ro] 2] 12| 12| 12] 12] 181 | 181 | 384 | 198.| 193 | 192] 204 | 213 | 215 
UpprHoiMs A.-B. (Pulp, Timber and Tron) . 62 100 6 6 6 7 7 8 8 | 213 | 210 | 216 | 227 | 229 | 235 | 233 | 241 | 240 
WirstavarFs A.-B. (Pulp and Timber) . -| 14.5 100} 10 fe) 10 Io fe) 10 10 | 230 | 220 | 231 | 245 | 245 | 261 | 2 270 | 270 


Railway and Shipping Shares. 


A.-B. SVENSKA AMERIKA LINIEN (Shipping)®. .| 24 | 100] 4 i aa 5 5 5 i i214 | 10.22) 16 1 7 7 IG 11s 
A.-B. SVENSKA AMERIKA-MEXIKOLINJEN (Shipp- 

ing) . jae A Se es 8.4|1000| 50) 50| 80]. 80} 80] 80} 80} — |*1700} — | 1625|41700) 1600} 1600) 1640) 1640 
BERGSLAGERNAS JARNvAcs ‘A.B. Railway). PLS VAP ip oot Mea) 9| 10] 10] 10} 10] 12] 350 | 355 363 | 360 | 355 | 366 | 390 | 380 | 390 
GAFLE-DALA JARNVAcS A.-B. (Railway) . . | 12.96] . 100 7 7 4 7 7 7 7 | 195 | 195 | 195 | 195 | 195 | 195 | 200 | 200 | 200 
GOTA KANALBOLAG. Series 1 (Canal Co.)... §.15| -150 4 4 4 3 3 3 Zab SFO. 7On|) 70g O72 A 2a gee aay eee ee 
HALMSTAD-NAssjJ6 JARNVAGS A.-B. (Railway) |» 9.38] 300] 21]. 21], 21], 21), 214. 21-} 21 | 445 | 450 | — |, —| 450) 460 | 465°) 470 | 470 
NAssJG-OSKARSHAMNS NYA a A.-B. ; 

(Railway) . . : POEM BAS Yo of a 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 | 130 | 136 | 138 | 145 | 140] 1 155 | 1 I 
REDERI A.-B. SVENSKA LioyD| (Ship sing)® ; 11.33 50} 3-50] 3.50] 4.50 5 5 | 4.50 5 g 84°50 ds 99 | 103 ios 2 Bees BY 
REDERI A.-B. TRANSATLANTIC Jf Pref.° . . 3 TOO | 5.50] 5-501. 5.501, §.501 , §.50], 5.60)..5-50], 107 | — | 110 | LIZ] Ti2s) giza sie 1 8i2 —_— 

(Shipping). . ...... Ord Sig ie ae 9 100 8 8 | 10| 10] 10] 10], 10 } 247 | 250 | 261 | 267 | 260 | 270 | 269 | 270 | 270 
STOCKHOLMS REDERI A. ‘B. SVEA (Shipping) 17.64 30 2 | -1.§0 2 2 | 2.50} 2.50] 2.50] 46.50] 45.50] 49.50] 51 50 | 50.50] 50.50) 50.50] 50.50 

Insurance Shares. 

BRANDFORSAKRINGS A.-B. FENIX5 ... . 2.4, §00|945+!345+] 30 1320+]. 5c 50 50 — | T1005} 1100) I1§0] 1150! 1225) 1200) 1250 1250) 

30 | 30 30 
BRAND- OCH LiFFORSAKRINGs-A.-B. SVEA° . 12 100 |34 + 8)34+8)/34+8) — 5] 1 143 | 96), 86510973 2 7s ro | ae ae 
FOrsAKRINGS-A.-B, SKANDIA> 20 500 |320 + 1320+ |320 + 1320+ [315 + 1315 +1315 + eos 950 | 1000} I000! 9go | IOIO} IOSo! 1040] 1040 
40| 40] 40] 40] 25] 25] 25: 


FoOrsAKrINGS A.-B. ATLANTICA® . oT 
FORSAKRINGS. A:-B~HANSA?. 2-5 ye) Sine wes 
FORSAKRINGS .A.-B.. OCEAN? ob ep es ee 


1.5] 100] 13 13 13 IO 510 joe IO. 10 | 170 We 190 | 200 | 200 | 190 | 200 | 200 | 200 
5 | 500} 45} 45 | 45] 45 | 45 | 45 | 45 | 900 | 860 | 860 | 875 | 880 | goo | 925 | 930 | 930 
4 125| z0| 20} 20] 20] 20] 20] 20 |.390 | 390 | 390} 405 | 390 | 410 |*430 | 420 | 420 


Bank Shares. 


\e 62 ‘ee 6.25) 6.25) 6.25| 6.25| 6.25] 6.25) 6.25 a8 153 | 150 | 150 23 148 eg 10, ie 


>» SKANSKA BANKEN®.. . #.25.5 50 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 


ay »§0)..07 1 ZL i179 he 9} 72.50 
>» SVENSKA HANDELSBANKEN | (756 4 \s200 100 9 9 9 9 9 9 Q | 110 | 108 | 111 114 116 nie re Wh 
; rd. : i 100 4.50] 182 | 188 | 194 | 199 | 198 206 ays 210 
INTECKNINGSBANKEN A.-B.° . 1. 5 1s 35 | 300] 40} 40} 35] 30] 30] 30] 30 |*615 | Gor | 615 | 625.| 625 | 655 633 650 | 650 
SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN A.-B.© . .. . . *1701 1 1421) 9 Bo Oo IG: te 20 ero (aig a 251 | 260 | 272 | 287 | 287 | 302 | 303 | 300 | 300 
pe ep eA AB! * 15 | 100 8 8 8 8 Go 56 I 33 136 136 | 139 | 139 | 140 | 142 | 143 | 143 
SmALANDS ENSKILDA BANK A.-B.” . 14.3} 100] —| —]| —| —] —] — 81 o2 hee 
STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK A.-B.° 92 4}: 93. 191-50), Oe 1 03:50). eat ne 


; 100 300 t00 100 too too es 5 
32.5] 100 76+9)°6+.9°6+936+9/6+9)36+9/36+9) 312 | 315 | 322 | 330 | 330 | 338 | 349 | 342 

f 15.3} 100 5 5 3 4 é 4 4 86 | 85°50] 90 | 92] 97 dei a3 ito er 
19 | 100 6 118 | 115 | 117 | 122 | 125 | 126 | 127 | 128 | 128 


5 
2151 too] 5 é é & | toy | ta7 | rye | tae | tg | tap | age age | 296 f 


SUNDSVALLS ENSKILDA BANK A.-B.° . . . 
S6DERMANLANDS ENSKILDA BANK A. B. 6 ’ 
UpLANDS ENSKILDA BANK A.-B.°®.. . ’ 
WERMLANDS ENSKILDA BANKA.-B. { Prel.¢ 


OstTeRGOTLANDS ENSKILDA BANK A.-B.° . *19.2' 100 4 4 | 83.50! 83.50! 85.50! g4 gz! 94! 98! 99! 99 
* Refer to dividends paid for the preceding financial year. — * Ex dividend. — 3 Interim dividend paid in th di ie i 
5 Acquirable by aliens. — ° Not acquirable by aliens, P © Peer ae Selling price. — 


* Paid-up capital and reserves. 
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Quotations of Swedish Bonds (Contd.). 


Not quoted on the Stock Exchange. 


A. B. Borors (War Material). 2. 2.3.0. 2 2. ee, 
INTERNATIONAL MATCH REALIZATION. COMPANY, 


3*/4 % 1937 


In percentage; ex interest. 


Approximate Prices (bid) 


Terms of Redemption Interest = 
: Redeemable 
D = Drawings : Dates 
P=) Purchase in} Whole * I Otot Bs 
39/6 28), 29/3 79/5 8T/y0 3°/ yy 3°/s0 3/, 
es LL 
1941—1957 D 5/5 1947 | 5/s—"5/a1 | 98*/2| 98"/2| 98%/2| 98°/2| 98%/4| 99°/4] 997/4| 99°/4 


Voting Trust Certificates... . 0... $20 | —.| $23 | $23 | $24 | $24 | $25 | $25 
A.-B, Kreucrr & TOLL, Bearer Certificates of Deposit 5 =» 1929 | a sty AST “4t/ai© 3*/a| 1932/2 3"/2 3%/2| 
* Amortization-dates underlined. 
Quotations of Foreign Bonds. 
In percentage; ex interest. 
Prices. (bid) 
Terms of Redemption Redeemable Interest) - ou 
D = Drawings in Whole Dates 4 é 
P = Purchase * 9 44 1945 
30 28 29 2 z fe) 
Quoted on the Stock Exchange. Fey Heal 08>] bal ed aa a 
| 
Danish Government .. . owl lb wee 40% 1936:41° 1937-1956 D 8/5 1946: | '5/s—*5/11|°67 | 63 74 | 77. | 78 | 80 | 80 | 80 
> > Pepsa tueehehe bleed 3'/2 » 19384! 1944—1958 D P */ax 1948 Tse *Hez'| Go...) §8..[ 69i/a| 70,1 70 | 725] 'OOms) 09 
Danish’ Mortgage Bank... . . 4'/2 » 1931? 4; 1936—1971 D P| :*5/3 rgqr: |'75/3—*5/9 | 61. | 65 | 74 | 79 | 80 | 82 | 80 | 80 
Copenhagen, City’of’. 2... ye ee ee 4 fa,» 193084) 1931-1970 D P| */t2 r94t | *fe— "22°70 | 63 | 74'/a| 78 .| 80 | 80 | 80 | 80 
Norwegian Government... ... ..- «. . « 3%/2 » 19364 1937—1951 D *8/; 1941 | 5/t—"5/, | 70 | 80 | 85 | 87 | 88 or g2 | OI 
German Government International (Youngloan) . . 4'/2 » 1930 1941—1965 D P */e 1941 | _7/5— */r2| 193/4| 21 24*/4) 15 157/2| 13%/2| 16 173/4 
German Funding Bonds (Konversionskasse) Ser. I . 4 » 1936" 1937—1945 DP 5) WS ed fy “45 47 | 47 | 49 |°49 | 48 | 48 | 48 
Not quoted on the Stock Exchange. : m 
. ‘ ~ of 7 
Finnish Government. . . «9: 47/2 > 1934) 1935—1944.D P — t/,—t/10 | — —|17 22 277 /2 27 ‘Bae "27*/a 
esters votes ile 3'/e> 1938, | 19431953, D P| */ rag. |! */s— 3a) | | 200 1625. | 28g Z07/a| 26 | 2747. 
Abo, | City Of car CO's GOIl.com -cos} « 3/2 1939 | “1940—1959 D Pb: 2/1 1944: |: 2— */, | — =f 20 yao 25. | 26 277/o 27 a 
; * Guaranteed by ‘the Government, — 7? Issued also in' £. — 3 Issued also # $. — 4 With affidavit. —i5 At any time Batenene fonths’ notice. — 


Selling price. 


* Amortization-dates underlined. 
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SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 


FORA L BaD © LANG 


Statement of Condition November, 30th, 1944 


ASSETS. 
ol a OU eee cme ee air eer ae ee ee Kr. 200.156.9115 
meee seebary Das, cy ee ke ee es » 184.421.921 
Ce OR ae Sk Sere eee ee a - enh co »  ©6180-955.365 
aS VN SE i eee Mra Se em ea ee ee »  614.550.642 
ere mec (secured): 2 6. 6 Fics are ee oh eee eee > 89.062.464 
Banks and Savings Banks... . - 2-2 2+ e+ eee es eee » 58.868.307 
ee AOUES Soe Se Ge ee ee 8 ee whe He > 31.783.196 
NE SE Sa reer er a ee ee a »  295.698.223 
TE Ra ee ee eer ae er a oe ae 97-5 23-329 
Buildings, Furniture and Fittings... - - - + ee eee ees > 20.013.569 
Kr. 1.75,2.033.934 
LIABILITIES. 

Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills)... .. +... Kr. 17.435-847 
Deposits: at PP ENG TS Ree ee a » 373.455-500 
at a oe ae ee » 1.080.845.547 
Ranks and Savings Banks... - ++ ++ see esse eee > 42.502.627 
ONG aida nts eg ee > 67.794.353 

Sey @o rn >| ie Kr. 87.188.000: — 
Reserve Funds... +s ++ see ee # @ »  82.812.000:— 5  170.000.000 


Kr. 1.752.033-934 


SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 


Alsterbro 
Anderslév 
Ankarsrum 
Arboga 
Arlov 

Asa 
Askersund 


Bengtsfors 
Billesholm 
Boden 
Borgholm 
Boras 
Bromdlla 
Bralanda 
Bastad 
Backefors 


Dalby 
Dalsjéfors 
- Degerhamn 


Ed 
Eskilstuna 
Eslov 


AKTIEBOLAG 


GOTEBORG 


STOCKHOLM 


Offices and Branches: 


Falsterbo (7/s-3"/s) Kopparberg 


Fargelanda 


Gamleby 
Grythyttan 
Gronskara 
Gustavsfors 
Garsnas 
Giavle 
Gokalund 
Goteborg - 


(7 local branches) 


Hallsberg 
Halmstad 
Hiaillefors 
Halsingborg 
Harn6ésand 
Hoganias 
Horby 


Kalmar 
Karlshamn 
Karlskoga 
Klippan 


Kristianstad 
Kumla 
K6ping 


Laholm 
Landskrona 
Lenhovda 
Lessebo 
Limmared 
Lindesberg 
Linképing 
Loftahammar 
Lomma 
Lulea 

Lund 
Léderup 


Malmé 
(4 local branches) 


Mariedam 
Mellerud 
Moheda 
Malilla 
Morbylanga 


MALMO 

Nora Teckomatorp 

Norrképing Tollarp 

Nybro Trelleborg 
Tuna 

Perstorp 

Pitea Ulricehamn 
Umea 

Ramkvilla 

Renland Vaxholm 

Raa Vellinge 
Vimmerby 

S:t Olof Vastervik 

Simrishamn Vaxjd 

Sjébo 

Skelleftehamn § Ystad 

Se Ammeberg 

Skivarp Amal 

Skurup Anil 

Smalands pee 

Gillaryd 

Stockholm Almhult 

(19 wei branches) King <thoha 

Svalév 

Sdéderhamn Orebro 

Sédra Vi Orkelljunga 

Sdlvesborg Overum 


